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I 
EPWORTH AND THE CHARTERHOUSE 


‘SuKey,’ said Samuel Wesley, rector of Ep- 
worth, after concluding family prayers, some 
time in the summer of 1701, ‘why did you 
not say amen this morning to the prayer for 
the King ?’ 

‘Because, answered his wife, ‘I do not 
believe the Prince of Orange to be King.’ 

‘If that be the case,’ said he, ‘ you and I 
must part ; for if we have two kings, we must 
have two beds.’ 

Susanna Wesley was as determined as her 
husband, and he, after spending a short time 
in his study in meditation, set out for London. 
It is true he had some business there, for he 
was a member of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, and was one of the representatives of 
the Diocese of Lincoln on at least three occa- 
sions, making great inroads for the purpose 
into his modest stipend. On this occasion, 
however, he remained in London after his 
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duties were concluded, and if King William 
had not died in the following year, he might 
have remained there for the rest of his life, 
and John Wesley would never have been born. 

Fortunately Queen Anne satisfied the loyal- 
ties of both parties to the dispute. Mr. Wesley 
returned to his duties at Epworth and his wife 
renewed her interrupted child-bearing. She 
had already borne him fourteen children and 
was to present him with five more, of which 
the first was John. 

Her loyalty to the House of Stuart was a 
striking proof of the independence of her mind 
and character, for her father, Dr. Samuel 
Annesley, was a prominent Dissenter, and had 
been deprived of his living by the Act of 
Uniformity. In his house she had ample 
opportunity for making herself acquainted 
with every detail of the religious controversies 
then raging, and, having made up her mind 
in favour of the Established Church, she em- 
braced its tenets and never afterwards swerved 
from her devotion. In this she was encouraged 
by Samuel Wesley while they were yet un- 
married ; for he, too, was born a Dissenter and 
was the son and grandson of ministers who had 
been deprived by the same Act of Uniformity, 
and he, too, accepted the teaching of the Church 
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of England. Both were what was called ‘ High 
Church’ in the days when the term had 
rather a political than a religious meaning. 
Both regarded Charles 1. as a martyr, and pro- 
fessed doctrines of non-resistance to established 
authority. But with Samuel Wesley, as with 
many High Churchmen, passive obedience 
came to an end when the King showed signs 
of wishing to bring in Catholicism, and he 
welcomed William of Orange with sufficient 
ardour to be made one of the new King’s 
chaplains. 

This, however, did not endear him to the 
Dissenters, who regarded him as an apostate. 
Their hostility was sharpened by the publica- 
tion of a ‘ Letter concerning the Education of 
the Dissenters in their private Academies.’ 
Wesley had himself been educated at the dis- 
senting academy at Newington Green, and 
had been disgusted by the lack of respect 
shown there to Church and King. In 1693 
he attended a dinner of the Calf’s Head Club, 
a body of Republicans who met once a year 
to celebrate the execution of Charles 1., and 
was moved by indignation to denounce the 
Dissenters in a letter to a friend. Ten years 
later this was published anonymously, but with 
his consent, as a pamphlet. This the Dis- 
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senters never forgave, and they were sufh- 
ciently powerful at Court and in governmental 
circles to turn from him that preferment to 
which his abilities entitled him, and for which 
he might otherwise have looked. 

He was a man of very considerable learning 
and a poet of some reputation in his day. His 
first volume of verses was published, with the 
odd title of Maggots, while he was yet at the 
University, and although Pope is said to have 
included him in an early draft of The Dunciad, 
he afterwards erased his name and sought to 
obtain for him subscriptions for his Dissertations 
on the Book of Fob. Poverty was his trial 
throughout his life, his honesty and outspoken- 
ness being little calculated to recommend him 
to patrons. Indeed, he lost his first living of 
South Ormsby by refusing to allow his wife to 
associate with the Marquis of Normanby’s 
mistress, and the consequent hostility of that 
nobleman compelled him to resign and remove 
to another place. However, his poem on 
‘The Life of Christ’ won him the favour of 
Queen Mary, who, in 1693, conferred on him 
the living of Epworth in Lincolnshire, where 
he remained for the rest of his life, the Queen 
dying before she had any opportunity of 
advancing him further. 
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His new cure proved no bed of roses; 
indeed, if the poor rector had foreseen the 
distresses which were to come upon him there 
he might well have hesitated to accept it. 
The village of Epworth, crowned by its parish 
church, stands on a small hill, little more than 
a mound, which rises above the flat ground of 
the ‘ Island of Axholme,’ a triangle of land on 
the borders of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
almost isolated from the surrounding country 
by the rivers Trent, Don, and Idle. Much of 
the land had been but lately reclaimed, and 
the roads were bad, even by eighteenth- 
century standards. After rain they must have 
been impassable, and even in fine weather 
Epworth was almost inaccessible. The rectory 
was an old and somewhat dilapidated house, 
three storeys high, ‘ built all of timber and 
plaister and covered with straw thache.’ A 
timber and clay barn stood near it, and a 
dovecote in the little garden. 

The living was estimated to be worth £200 
a year—no inconsiderable sum at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; but unfortunately 
this income was not fixed, but depended partly 
upon tithes and partly on the cultivation of 
the parson’s fields. When John was still a 
small child, a series of misfortunes overtook 
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the family which plunged the unhappy rector, 
always improvident, into such terrible financial 
difficulties that in 1705 he was actually con- 
fined in Lincoln Castle for debt. The fall of 
the old barn involved him in expenses without 
any return, some of his crops failed, and his 
flax was burned by his parishioners, who in the 
early years of his ministry detested him sincerely. 

The district as a whole was Low Church 
in sympathy, with leanings towards Dissent. 
Samuel Wesley was an uncompromising High 
Churchman and a Tory, which meant not 
only that his political principles brought him 
into conflict with his neighbours, but that he 
held to a view of the ecclesiastical function 
not at all acceptable to the hard-riding and 
hard-drinking farmers who should have formed 
his congregation. They marked their dis- 
approval not only by staying away from 
church, but by a series of brutal outrages 
against his property. They stabbed his cows, 
they fired his crops, they kept poor Mrs. 
Wesley awake, even during the period of her 
confinement, by a continual hallooing and 
beating of drums outside her bedroom window. 
They were even responsible for the death of 
one of her children, for when its nurse, weary 
of the continual din, finally fell asleep, she 
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overlaid the unhappy infant. As a crowning 
outrage, they made several attempts to set fire 
to the rectory itself. In 1702, by throwing 
faggots on to the thatch, they succeeded in 
burning down one wing ; and in a second fire, 
seven years later, the old house was entirely 
destroyed. 

When the second fire took place John Wesley 
was a Child of five and a half years old. He was 
asleep in an attic, and in the confusion of 
rescuing the rest of the children, as well as 
Mrs. Wesley, who was once again in childbed, 
John was left behind and forgotten. The 
father, watching his house burn and thinking 
all his family safe, suddenly saw the boy’s 
head appear at the attic window, for John had 
had the presence of mind to clamber upon a 
chest so that he might be seen. The rector 
tried to fight his way back into the house, but 
the lath and plaster blazed furiously, the 
wooden staircase was gone, and he gave his 
child up for lost. However, three men formed 
a human ladder by clambering upon one 
another’s shoulders, and the highest of them, 
whose name, Clarke, deserves to be recorded, 
drew John from the window at the very 
moment when the roof fell. Samuel Wesley 
fell upon his knees in thanksgiving. 
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‘Let the house go,’ he cried. ‘I am rich 
enough.’ 

It was, however, a terrible loss for the rector. 
Not only had he to build a new house and 
buy new furniture, but his books and _ his 
papers, including his notes on the ‘ Polyglot 
Bible’ and his life-work, a commentary on the 
Book of Job, were entirely destroyed. A 
servant found a single charred leaf of the 
* Polyglot Bible ’ blowing about the blackened 
garden ; on it was written: ‘ Vade: vende 
omnia quae habes, et attolle crucem, et sequere me.’ 

The fire took place in February, and until 
the rectory could be built again the family 
had to be dispersed in the houses of what 
friends there were in the neighbourhood. The 
children, once the shock of the fire was over, 
probably enjoyed their exile. For the first 
time in their lives they were able to play with 
other children of their own age; discipline 
was relaxed, and they became acquainted, in 
however slight a degree, with those worldly 
amusements of which they had previously not 
even heard. 

The house rebuilt, Mrs. Wesley viewed the 
condition of her brood with horror. The 
children had certainly degenerated sadly. 
They had grown vulgar and slipshod in their 
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speech ; they had become disobedient ; they 
had fallen out of the habits of religion. Like 
the conscientious woman she was, she set 
herself to remedy these defects as quickly as 
possible. 

To bring into the world nineteen children, 
to feed, clothe, and educate such as survived, 
to keep the accounts of a household which was 
half rectory, half farm, to find time for reading 
and the exercises of religion, to manage a 
husband, pious and learned indeed, but hasty, 
eccentric, and never out of debt, and all this 
in a remote, semi-savage country place, cut 
off from all polite intercourse and surrounded 
by brutal and hostile neighbours : these were 
tasks for a woman cast in an heroic mould. 
Mrs. Wesley was such a woman, and so great 
was her influence over the lives of her children, 
that any understanding of the career of John 
is impossible without considering the character 
of his mother. 

It would have been easy for a woman in 
such circumstances as hers to become com- 
pletely absorbed in the cares of the household, 
to the complete neglect of any interior mental 
or spiritual life. Not so Mrs. Wesley. Such 
letters of hers as have survived show an in- 
telligence of a high order, and an under- 
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standing of theological problems which her 
husband might have envied. She had a know- 
ledge of the ‘ states of the soul’ sharpened bya 
reading both various and profound. Pascal was 
her favourite author, and she was sufficiently 
in sympathy with his circle to absorb something 
of the quietism which Madame Guyon, among 
others, had learned from Molinos. She had 
read the works of seventeenth-century theo- 
logians and was well acquainted with works 
of devotion, even such as had been written by 
Catholics. John Wesley, when a grown man 
and in Holy Orders, was glad to ask her 
help to the understanding of abstruse points 
of Christian doctrine. 

How was it possible that a woman so pre- 
occupied with household cares could find 
time for all this learning? The answer lay 
in her method, and this was perhaps the 
most valuable lesson which she taught her 
children. 

Her powers of concentration were extra- 
ordinary : she could read or write, or instruct 
one of her children, while the rest were playing 
(very decorously, one may imagine) round her 
knee ; and as every moment of the day was 
carefully mapped out, she was never hurried, 
but seemed always to have more leisure than 
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those who had not half as much to do as 
she had. 

Mrs. Wesley’s educational system had certain 
peculiarities. Her eldest born, Samuel, had 
been a somewhat backward child, not learning 
to talk until he was five years old. In con- 
sequence his mother made no attempt to teach 
her other children even the alphabet, until 
they reached the same age. When they did 
so, however, she expected them to learn it in 
one day, and all except two succeeded. They 
were taught to read almost as quickly, and 
although the rector himself was responsible for 
teaching the boys Latin and Greek, his wife 
took charge of the rest of her children’s 
education, devoting to the purpose three hours 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. 

Much of their reading involved the study 
of the Bible and pious authors, but on the re- 
union of the family after the fire, Mrs. Wesley, 
dissatisfied with her children’s spiritual con- 
dition, decided to institute a more rigorous 
training in godliness. She got them out of 
bed at five o’clock in the morning in order 
that they might conduct among themselves a 
kind of religious retreat, reading the Psalm of 
the day and a chapter of the New Testament. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon, when she had 
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time—and she made time—she had a serious 
talk with each of her children in turn, devoting 
one day of the week to each of them. As she 
had nine surviving children, besides Samuel, 
who was at Westminster, she was compelled to 
take two of them together on Sundays. 

Mrs. Wesley’s children must have been 
almost as remarkable as Mrs. Wesley herself 
not to have imbibed from such a system a 
hatred of religion to last them throughout 
life, and it says much for the beauty of their 
character as well as hers that they did not 
do so. Yet theirs was no gloomy piety. 
On the contrary, the rectory was a hive of 
contented industry and full of constant, if 
restrained, high spirits. ‘The children having 
been taught from their earliest years to respect 
one another’s possessions, quarrelling among 
them was almost unknown. They treated 
one another with grave courtesy: it was 
always ‘ Brother Charles’ and ‘ Sister Hetty.’ 
The elder children were required to help the 
younger with their lessons, and they were all 
taught to treat the servants with consideration 
and courtesy. 

While John was growing up, the family at 
Epworth consisted of Emily, Mary, Susanna, 
Anne, Mehetebel, or Hetty, Martha, Kezziah, 
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and Charles. Most of the sisters were older 
than John—Emily by as much as eleven years— 
and as Charles was several years his junior, and 
Samuel away at school, the feminine influence 
was very strong. The Wesley girls were in- 
telligent and gifted ; several of them wrote 
tolerable verse, and their daily company must 
have had a refining influence on the two young 
boys at home. The delicacy of John’s senti- 
ments in after life, the courtesy and gentleness 
of his manners, can perhaps be traced to the 
years he spent with his sisters rather than with 
boys of hisown age. That they did not weaken 
his character or soften his will is sufficiently 
proved by his later life. 

Mrs. Wesley would have been highly in- 
dignant if she had been accused of favouring 
any one of her children at the expense of the 
others. Of course, the girls were sacrificed to 
the boys, for the good education of the latter 
had to be paid for somehow, but that was 
common enough in eighteenth-century families, 
and indeed, until quite modern times. But 
there can be no doubt that Mrs. Wesley re- 
garded John, the ‘ brand plucked from the 
burning,’ with an especially anxious and 
maternal eye. It seemed to her that he had 
been miraculously preserved by God for some 
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great future work, and she spared no pains in 
order to prepare him for his task. 

He was a child of serene but very serious 
disposition, who would do nothing without first 
weighing the pros and cons. On the rare 
occasions when he was offered something to 
eat between meals, he replied, ‘ Thank you, 
I will think of it,’ so that his more impetuous 
father sometimes lost patience with him, and 
once remarked to his wife that he thought 
‘our Jack ’ would not satisfy the most pressing 
needs of nature unless he could find a reason 
for it. The rector, however, had a great 
respect for the character of his son, and at the 
early age of eight admitted him to Holy Com- 
munion. Soon afterwards the boy was struck 
down by smallpox, and the whole family was 
edified by his Christian patience and fortitude 
during the progress of the disease. 

His father was away in London during the 
early part of 1711, and the clergyman who took 
his place was a poor creature who preached 
the same sermon every Sunday, and made no 
attempt to fulfil any of the other duties of 
the parish. Mrs. Wesley was in the habit of 
holding pious readings every Sunday for her 
children and the servants, and now the rela- 
tions of the latter asked to be admitted. Soon 
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there was a class of some fifty persons all 
looking to the rector’s wife for religious 
instruction. 

The following winter, Samuel Wesley was 
again in London, and his wife’s congregation 
—for such it had now become—rose to the 
astonishing figure of two hundred. The rector 
himself was hardly able to attract so many to 
church, and his substitute, whose ministrations 
were very poorly attended, wrote to London 
to complain that Mrs. Wesley was turning the 
rectory into a conventicle. The rector was 
alarmed, and wrote to his wife, declaring that 
these gatherings must cease ; but she, conscious 
that she was doing good and even attracting 
to the church many who would otherwise 
never have entered it, replied that she would 
not stop unless he sent her a formal order to 
do so, and so took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for all the souls that might thus be lost. 
The meetings were therefore continued until 
the rector’s return. 

While he was away, Mrs. Wesley had chanced, 
among his papers, on a pamphlet issued by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
concerning two Danish missionaries who had 
been sent out to Malabar in 1705 by the 
University of Halle. The rector himself had 
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thought earlier in life of going as a missionary 
to the East Indies, but the project had never 
been realised. The pamphlet, however, moved 
Mrs. Wesley deeply ; it was read aloud to the 
family, and she never tired of expressing her 
admiration for the devotion of those who thus 
carried the gospel to foreign parts. 

It is easy to understand the deep impression 
which must have been made on John Wesley 
by these two incidents. He had seen the success 
of a pious society acting within the framework 
of the Church, he had heard his mother’s 
arguments on the duty of not neglecting such 
a means of doing good, and he had had his 
imagination profoundly stirred by the heroism 
of missionaries. Both these influences were 
to bear fruit in later life. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say of almost every later 
development of Wesley’s character and opinions 
that the seed can be found in the atmosphere 
of Epworth rectory and in the example of 
his mother. 

The time was rapidly drawing near, how- 
ever, when he must leave his home for a public 
school. His father was not without acquaint- 
ances among the aristocracy, and he succeeded 
in obtaining, from the Duke of Buckingham, 
John’s nomination to the Charterhouse. The 
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boy, now ten and a half years old, left Epworth 
in January 1714 for six years’ schooling in 
London. 

The Charterhouse must have been a sore 
trial at first to the young Wesley. He had been 
the eldest son at home for so long, and the 
friendship and gaiety of his sisters, the refined 
manners of the household, the atmosphere of 
piety and learning, must have seemed badly 
exchanged for the rough and tumble of an 
English public school, with its lack of privacy, 
its brutal manliness, its bullying older boys. 
Still, John Wesley had not been tenderly 
nurtured, and the beds of the Charterhouse 
could not have been harder, nor its meals 
plainer, than those at home. His character, 
too, was already formed. He had _ both 
good nature and courage, and he very quickly 
settled down. His brother, Samuel, thirteen 
years his senior, was now an usher at West- 
minster, and, although there was never any 
intimate friendship between the two, or real 
understanding, Samuel had the strong loyalty 
of his family and gave John all the help 
he could, even dipping generously into his 
own meagre purse for the purpose. As 
money was so scarce, John was unable to 
return to Epworth even for the holidays, 
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and lodged at these times in his brother’s 
house. 

Little is known of this period of his life. 
His more sentimental biographers have re- 
corded the story of his preaching to the younger 
boys, but this is probably no more than a 
legend. The narrow-minded Tyerman, flying 
to the other extreme, declared that ‘ John 
Wesley entered the Charterhouse a saint and 
left it a sinner.’ The truth lies probably 
between the two. John was a normal healthy 
boy, but of a serious and studious disposition. 
He worked hard; he continued to say his 
prayers and to read his Bible, but there is no 
evidence that he was yet conscious of the 
great work before him. What an intolerable 
little prig he would have been if he were 
conscious of any such thing ! 

Curiously enough, the only event of any im- 
portance during Wesley’s schooldays occurred, 
not at the Charterhouse, but at Epworth. 
This was nothing less than the advent of a 
ghost. In December 1716, there were mani- 
festations at the rectory of a most extraordinary 
kind. Groans and knocks were heard, the 
noise of breaking glass and a gobbling sound 
like a turkey-cock. Every member of the 
household heard the noises, and once or twice 
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a latch was lifted by an invisible hand and 
strange ghostly animals were seen to dart out 
from under the bed or from behind the kitchen 
stove. Mrs. Wesley, suspecting rats, had a 
horn blown loudly all over the house, and the 
poltergeist, as if angry, became more active than 
ever. The rector, abjuring the ghost to cease 
from troubling his wife and children, was 
startled when the manifestations were sud- 
denly transferred to his own study. The family 
grew quite used to its pranks and baptised it 
‘Old Jeffery.’ It seemed after all a harmless 
spirit, and a year after the noises had begun 
they abruptly ceased. 

These events were related to Samuel in 
letters from home, and John probably heard 
of them from his brother; but he did not 
take much interest in the ghost until ten years 
later when, on a visit to Epworth, he carefully 
collected all the information he could, and 
compared the accounts of all the different 
witnesses. The affair made a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, and was the foundation of 
his life-long belief in witchcraft and the 
activities of evil spirits. 

At school he had shown himself a promising 
scholar; his brother, Samuel, gave a good 
account of him, and his family hoped that he 
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would take Holy Orders and perhaps succeed 
his father in the living. It was resolved to send 
him to Oxford, and if he was not, like his 
father, compelled to walk there, he must have 
realised that his first years at the University 
would not be years of plenty. But he was used 
to plain living ; he was glad to go. 
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Joun WEsLEY matriculated in June 1720 and 
went into residence at Christ Church in the 
July following. He was a Commoner with 
an allowance of forty pounds a year from the 
Charterhouse, and he had to subsist as best 
he could on that and the little that his family 
could spare him. 

The University then consisted of about two 
thousand students, of whom about half were 
on the various college foundations; but the 
eighteenth century was not a particularly 
brilliant period of Oxford scholarship, and 
neither discipline nor study was much insisted 
on by the authorities. The system of in- 
struction was still, in essence, mediaeval, the 
main subjects taught being grammar, rhetoric, 
moral philosophy, theology, and Aristotelean 
logic. Lectures had fallen largely into abey- 
ance, and the main task of instruction was left 
to the college tutors. Latin, although no 
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longer obligatory at meals, was still used for 
all public exercises and examinations. The 
wits of undergraduates were exercised by an 
interminable series of debates and disputes, 
in which the adversaries were required to 
swear that they would depart in no point from 
the Aristotelean dialectic, and the University 
system of Wesley’s day has been well described 
as one long debauch of syllogisms. 

Still, no educational programme is too arid 
for active and eager minds to find some sus- 
tenance in it, and there is no evidence that 
Wesley disliked the exercises of his day. His 
mind was rather clear and precise than specula- 
tive or profound, and he remained something 
of a logic-chopper to the end of his life. He was 
fortunate, too, in his tutors, and his social gifts 
soon made him friends among his fellow-under- 
graduates. Although he was more religious than 
the majority of his companions, religion was 
still very far from occupying the whole of his 
horizon. He enjoyed what Oxford had to 
give : walks and companionship, endless dis- 
cussions and drinks at coffee-houses and taverns. 
He read the classics and modern authors. He 
was fond of plays, particularly tragedies, and 
in the first few years of his University life 
there was small sign of his future mission. 
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He took his degree in 1724, after four years 
of study, but was still undecided as to the 
career he intended to pursue. 

His family may well have begun to wonder 
to what use John intended to put the education 
which they had given him at so much cost 
to themselves, and in the autumn of 1724 his 
mother told him frankly of her earnest desire that 
he should take Orders and become his father’s 
curate. John as yet had given no indication of 
wishing for anything of the kind, but he seems 
about this time to have become more serious, 
not that, by ordinary standards, he had ever 
had very much to reproach himself with. He 
began to communicate almost every week 
instead of the requisite three times a year, 
as formerly. That he already sought to influ- 
ence others towards religion is shown by the 
story of a conversation he had with a friend 
while both were attending a funeral in St. 
Mary’s, in which he besought him, for friend- 
ship’s sake, to become, from that moment, 
a ‘ whole Christian.’ 

The change seems to have been brought 
about not only by his mother’s wishes as 
expressed in her letters, but by some of the 
books which he was reading, and among these 
was a work which was to have an influence on 
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his life scarcely recognised by the majority of 
his biographers. This was Dr. Cheyne’s treatise 
on Health and Long Life. Dr. Cheyne was 
something of an eccentric, that is to say that 
he held, in opposition to the majority of 
doctors, not only in his own day, that the ills 
of the body were not to be cured by physic 
but by a rational mode of life. Dr. Cheyne 
counselled abstinence from all highly seasoned 
meat, if not from meat altogether. He declared 
(astonishing discovery !) that gout and stone 
were caused by drinking spirits and fortified 
wines ; that fasting, once or twice a week, was 
beneficial. He recommended a cold bath 
every morning, and plenty of exercise on foot 
or on horseback. He thought it well to go to 
bed early, and very harmful to lie long in the 
morning. 

The manifest sanity of these prescriptions 
appealed strongly to Wesley. His digestion was 
always delicate, and he had to be careful of 
his diet in order to keep in health. He suffered 
from insomnia, and, with characteristic logic 
and determination, set about curing it on the 
lines recommended by Dr. Cheyne. He bought 
an alarm-clock, and set it for seven o’clock. 
He awoke as usual in the middle of the night 
and lay sleepless for some time. Next day 
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he set the alarm for six o’clock. Still the in- 
somnia persisted, so he set it for five o’clock, 
with the same result. Another man would 
have abandoned Dr. Cheyne’s doctrines forth- 
with. Not so Wesley. He set the alarm for 
four o’clock, ‘where, by the Grace of God,’ 
he wrote sixty years later, ‘it has remained 
ever since.’ 

But Dr. Cheyne did not confine his advice 
to the right treatment of the body, for he 
related all his hygienic principles to the practice 
of the mystics, and there is little doubt that the 
reading of what he had thought to be a mere 
treatise on health predisposed Wesley to accept 
the teaching of works more religious and more 
ascetic. 

The first of these seems to have been Thomas 
a Kempis’ De Imitatione Christi, which he came 
across in Dean Stanhope’s translation and read 
with eagerness. He thought the Flemish monk 
too strict, but realised that he himself had been 
too lax in the cultivation of inward holiness. 
He resolved to ‘ set in earnest upon a new life.’ 
He set apart an hour or two a day for religious 
retirement and communicated regularly once 
a week, 

De Imitatione Christi was followed by the writ- 
ings of Jeremy Taylor, and the Holy Living and 
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Holy Dying had an effect upon Wesley’s life and 
character which it is difficult to overestimate. 
He dated from his reading of this work his 
determination to dedicate his whole life to God, 
‘being thoroughly convinced that every part of 
my life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice 
to God, or myself—that 1s in effect to the 
Devil.’ He consulted his mother and, occasion- 
ally, his father in all his difficulties, and between 
them they succeeded in removing his scruples 
against the damnatory clauses in the Athan- 
asian creed, and those passages in the Thirty- 
nine Articles which might be supposed to bear 
a Calvinistic interpretation. John Wesley was 
an anti-Calvinist by instinct, and found it quite 
impossible to believe that a merciful God 
should have doomed any of His creatures to 
unavoidable damnation. 

His mother’s sympathy and understanding, 
as well as the force of her mind, are nowhere 
shown to better advantage than in this cor- 
respondence on these profound theological 
subjects. She explained away the apparent 
predestinarianism of the Articles, but warned 
her son against indulging in unprofitable 
speculation rather than seeking to make his 
own calling and election sure. 

Meanwhile another influence had entered 
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into Wesley’s life, an influence which at first 
must have seemed a distraction, but which 
was ultimately to deepen his impulse towards 
religion. At Easter 1725, he accompanied his 
friend, John Griffiths, to Broadway, of which 
place the elder Griffiths was rector. 

A few miles from Broadway lies the charming 
village of Stanton, then under the charge of 
the Reverend Lionel Kirkham, whose young 
son Robert was Wesley’s friend at Oxford. But 
the rector of Stanton had three daughters also, 
and Wesley, who throughout his life was extra- 
ordinarily susceptible to the charm of feminine 
society, was enchanted by the piety and beauty 
of one of these. Which one has been a matter 
of dispute, for in accordance with the pseudo- 
classical fashion of the time, the lady cor- 
responded with Wesley under the name of 
Varanese, while he called himself Cyrus. 

It is almost certain that Wesley contem- 
plated marriage with Sarah Kirkham—if Sarah 
indeed it was. A surviving letter of Robert 
Kirkham seems to prove as much, and Wesley 
records in his Journal that in September 1725 
he had a conversation about marriage with 
John Griffiths. Why did he not marry 
Varanese ? He was extremely attractive to 
women, and to none more so than to her. 
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Perhaps he failed to push his suit, for Wesley, 
while capable of an almost Rousseau-like 
warmth of sentiment, seems to have lacked the 
final physical impulse which enables coarser men 
to surmount the last hurdle into matrimony. 
Perhaps he was already set upon a Fellow- 
ship and knew the obstacles which marriage 
would place in his way. Perhaps his growing 
asceticism had already hardened into a belief 
in the celibacy of the clergy. Perhaps she was 
betrothed already. From whatever cause, he 
did not marry the lady, who, at Christmas the 
same year, became Mrs. John Capon, or 
Chapone ; but the correspondence between 
Varanese and Cyrus was kept up for years. 

The disappointment, if it was such, threw 
Wesley back with even greater eagerness on 
the spiritual life, and even here the influence 
of Varanese was of importance, for she was 
as much concerned as he with the cultivation 
of inward holiness, and her encouragement 
was very precious to Wesley. It is even 
possible that it was she and none other who 
persuaded him to read The Imitation of Christ, 
but however that may be, she was the first in 
the extraordinary series of Wesley’s encounters 
with women, and she left a permanent impres- 
sion on his life. 
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In September 1725 he was ordained deacon 
by Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford, and in the 
following spring offered himself for a Fellow- 
ship at Lincoln College. In spite of the 
opposition of those who already regarded 
him as too fanatically religious to be a 
comfortable companion in the senior common 
room, he was elected. His old father, 
burdened with debt, and beginning to feel 
all the infirmities of age, was moved to tears 
of joy. 

‘What will be my own fate,’ he cried, 
‘before the summer be over, God knows ! 
Sed passi graviora. Wherever I am, my Jack is 
Fellow of Lincoln.’ 

Wesley himself was delighted with his new 
appointment. Lincoln was then one of the 
few colleges in the University with a reputation 
for piety and learning, and he welcomed the 
opportunity of shaking off those Christ Church 
acquaintances whom he had already judged to 
be useless for the purposes of his own spiritual 
advancement. In his new college he was 
careful to contract no such acquaintanceships, 
and to return the visits of none but such as 
seemed truly religious. ‘This was hardly likely 
to make him popular, but he was always willing 
to face unpopularity, and at first, at any rate, 
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he felt himself more at home in Lincoln than 
anywhere else. 

Lincoln College, the full name of which is 
the College of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
All Saints, had been founded in 1427 for the 
express purpose of combating the doctrines of 
Wicliff, and the tone of the institution might 
still, in the eighteenth century, be described as 
anti-Protestant. It was certainly anti-Erastian ; 
it repudiated the current tendency to reduce 
religion to a set of moral precepts, and it still 
kept up certain ancient ceremonies, such as a 
yearly procession to the neighbouring church 
in honour of All Saints. Wesley was happy in 
his duties there, acting as tutor and presiding at 
the disputations. His piety was already more 
rigorous, and he was a little shocked by Charles, 
who, coming up to Christ Church as an under- 
graduate in 1726, calmly declared that he 
* would not be made a saint all at once.’ 

John took his M.A. degree early in 1727, 
and later in the same year left the University 
for a time in order to help his father, now old 
and infirm and unable to manage both 
Epworth and his other cure at Wroote. It 
was at the latter place, a damp and squalid 
hamlet even more isolated than Epworth, that 
John spent most of his time. In his long career 
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this was the only period when he was in charge 
of a parish, and although he performed his 
duties faithfully and even cheerfully, the ex- 
perience was not likely to make parochial 
work attractive to him in the future, and it 
certainly gave him a life-long conviction that 
farmers and farm-labourers were dull, stupid, 
and almost irredeemable. 

At last, however, much to John’s relief, the 
College recalled him to his duties. In the 
autumn of 1729 he returned to Oxford and 
found that his young brother, who had been 
sO anxious not to be made into a saint all at 
once, had now become very serious, and had 
even formed a little society in order to en- 
courage religion in himself and in his friends. 
These friends were as yet but two, Robert 
Kirkham and William Morgan. The former, 
as we have seen, was already a friend of 
Wesley’s, and the leadership of the little group 
fell quite naturally to John, who was the eldest, 
Fellow of a college, and already in Orders. 
Meetings were held in his rooms in Lincoln, 
and although these meetings were for study— 
of the classics as well as of theology—the 
obvious piety of the members and their extra- 
ordinary habit of taking Communion once a 
week soon brought them into notoriety. They 
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were called Bible Moths, Enthusiasts, Super- 
erogation Men, and Methodists, and their little 
society received the nickname of the Holy Club. 

Their very notoriety, however, gained them 
some new adherents, most important of whom 
were John Gambold, of Christ Church, who 
developed into one of the most ardent mem- 
bers, Benjamin Ingham, who became very 
intimate with the Wesleys, and James Hervey, 
the future author of the famous Meditations 
among the Tombs, who did not become a member 
until 1733. The Wesleys did what they could 
to gain recruits, inviting promising young men 
to breakfast and striving, without importunity, 
to win them to a serious view of their responsi- 
bilities ; and the numbers for a time grew 
steadily, reaching at one time the total of 
twenty-five. There were twenty-five young 
men in the University of Oxford who were not 
satisfied by the degree of piety required by the 
University authorities and who set themselves 
to the cultivation of their own spiritual life, 
and to the assistance of their fellows. 

Not content with good work among the 
undergraduates, the members of the society, 
led by Morgan, began to visit the criminals in 
the Castle and the debtors in the Bocardo. 
Illiterate prisoners were taught to read ; con- 
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demned men were visited and comforted ; all 
who would listen received religious instruction. 
Books were bought and medicines provided for 
those who were sick. Soon the Wesleys were 
making regular visits to both prisons once or 
twice a week. The rector of Epworth, con- 
sulted, strongly approved these works of charity 
but recommended obtaining the approval of 
the bishop and of the prison chaplain. Neither 
raised any difficulties, and the good work con- 
tinued. It was even extended to include the 
workhouse. 

It could not, however, be carried on without 
funds, and none of the members of the Holy 
Club was rich. John thought of a character- 
istic expedient. He discovered that he could 
live on twenty-eight pounds a year. When his 
income was ninety pounds, he gave away 
sixty-two ; when it rose to a hundred and 
twenty pounds, he gave away ninety-two. 
He even sold the pictures on his walls in order 
to have more money to distribute, and, as a 
final gesture, decided to wear his own hair 
long instead of going to the expense of having 
his wig dressed by the perruquier. Such a 
decision, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, was sufficient to make him con- 
spicuous in the street, to mark him out as a 
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man who was content to be singular. But 
Wesley cared nothing for public opinion. 

The state of his opinions at this period of 
his life is of extreme interest, not only in view 
of his own subsequent history, but of that of 
the Church of England, and the puzzled reader 
is apt to rub his eyes and wonder whether he 
is really reading the life of Wesley or the story 
of the Oxford Movement of the nineteenth 
century. The influences to which Wesley re- 
acted at this time are extremely complex, for 
to the asceticism which he had learnt from 
Thomas 4 Kempis was now added the full 
tide of nonjuring theology. 

His elder brother Samuel, the friend of 
Atterbury and strongly Jacobite in sympathy, 
does not seem to have had much effect on 
John’s opinions. The influence flowed rather 
through John Clayton, with whom Wesley 
made a chance acquaintance early in 1732. 
This young man, then at Brasenose, became 
in the following year curate of Salford, near 
Manchester, but he continued to correspond 
with the Wesleys after his departure from 
Oxford. It was he who persuaded John to 
fast on Wednesdays and Fridays, and to con- 
sider obligatory the devotions of the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours. It was he who pointed 
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him to the Primitive Church as the ideal of 
Christianity and taught him to reverence, 
along with the Bible, the Early Fathers and 
the Councils of the first four centuries. 

This was to come into line with nonjuring 
doctrine which derived largely from Arminius 
through Laud. Wesley had the profoundest 
reverence for the latter, and eagerly perused 
Peter Heylin’s life of the martyred archbishop. 
Small points of ritual obsessed him to such an 
extent that he hesitated to communicate at 
Christ Church because he was not sure that 
water was mingled with the wine. The whole 
question of the Holy Sacrament interested him 
profoundly. In 1732 we find him discussing 
with his mother the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. There is a note in his hand in 
which he declares obligatory the oblation of 
the elements, the invocation of God the Father, 
and (even more startling) prayers for the dead. 
In 1733 he produced, in collaboration with 
Clayton, a collection of forms of prayer for 
each day of the week. His view of the ‘ inter- 
mediate state’ between Heaven and Hell was 
hardly distinguishable from the Catholic doc- 
trine of Purgatory. 

His conception of the clerical function was 
of the most exalted kind, and he wrote to his 
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sister Emily, urging the duty of Confession 
and the necessity of Absolution at the hands 
of an ordained priest. Emily repudiated this 
advice, and even his mother thought that 
John’s ecclesiasticism was being pushed too 
far, but there is no evidence that his family dis- 
approved of the general drift of his opinions. 
Wesley had been profoundly impressed in 
1728 or earlier by the works of William Law. 
In 1732, probably through Clayton, he made 
Law’s acquaintance, and the latter recom- 
mended him to read the Theologia Germanica, 
a Dominican work which had, none the less, 
been admired by Luther. The meeting with 
Law is of extreme importance, for the author 
of the Serious Call had never been a formalist, 
and, influenced by Jacob Boehme, was already 
moving in the direction of a mystical theo- 
sophy. Wesley never followed him so far, but 
Law’s insistence on the inner nature of spirit- 
ual experience had a strong effect upon him, 
and ultimately provided the bridge by which 
he was to escape from ritualism altogether. 
Meanwhile the Holy Club languished some- 
what, for most of the original members had 
either been appointed to distant parishes or 
had fallen away. But the year 1733 saw the 
advent of one whose importance was not at 
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first realised. A poor apple-woman came to 
Charles with the story of an attempted suicide 
in the workhouse, and asked for his help. 
Questioned, she admitted having been sent by 
a servitor of Pembroke, who had made her 
promise to conceal his name. Charles invited 
the unknown to breakfast, and, finding that 
only his consciousness of inferior position had 
kept him from joining the Club, at once ad- 
mitted him to membership. The name of the 
newcomer was George Whitefield. 

In 1734 Wesley was called upon to make 
a very difficult decision. His father, whose 
health was visibly failing, was afraid that 
after his death the living would fall into un- 
godly, or at least careless, hands. He strongly 
urged John to apply for it, and the younger 
Samuel told him that this was no less than 
his duty, if only to prevent the family from 
losing its old home. But John, as if knowing 
that some greater destiny was reserved for him, 
firmly refused, and from this refusal neither 
his father nor his brother could move him. 
He considered the pursuit of personal holi- 
ness and the work he was doing at Oxford 
more important than helping his family out 
of a difficulty, and at last his father acquiesced 
in his decision. 
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In the spring of the following year it 
became obvious that the rector of Epworth 
was sinking fast. The younger Samuel was 
unable to arrive in time, but John and Charles 
were at their father’s bedside during his last 
moments. The old man was in great pain 
before the end, and had hardly strength 
enough to receive the consecrated elements, 
but having done so, he seemed so miracu- 
lously stronger that his family almost dared 
to hope that he would recover. The rector, 
however, knew better. He called Charles to 
his bedside and, laying his hands on his head, 
said, ‘Be steady. The Christian Faith will 
surely revive in this kingdom ; you shall see 
it, though I shall not.’ John recited over him 
the commendatory prayer, and his father 
thanked him with the words: ° Now you have 
done all.’ They proved to be the last words 
he spoke. 

He was scarcely dead before a wretched 
woman, to whom the rector owed £15, seized 
upon the livestock as security for the debt, 
but John managed to raise the money to 
satisfy her, and the old man was decently, if 
frugally, buried in Epworth churchyard. His 
debts—and he had always been in debt—were 
found to amount to little more than £100 in 
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all. His property was sufficient to meet this 
charge, but there was little enough to spare 
for his widow and children. As John had not 
become rector in his place, it was necessary to 
leave the rectory. The furniture was there- 
fore sold and the family scattered. Some of 
his daughters were already married; some 
became governesses. One of them, Emily, 
opened a school at Gainsborough, and with 
her the widowed mother of the Wesleys lived. 
The chief burden of supporting the family 
fell upon Samuel. 

John put his father’s papers in order, 
arranged for the printing of the Dussertations 
on the Book of job, and came up to London to 
present the volume to Queen Caroline. He 
found the Queen romping with her ladies, 
but she received the huge tome graciously 
enough, remarked that it was very prettily 
bound, and laid it down in a window-seat, 
with the obvious intention of never looking at 
it again. Secretly, John was rather of her 
opinion. He saw little use in learning for its 
own sake, even theological learning, if it did 
not contribute to edification and inward 
holiness. 

His journey to London, however, was to 
produce in his own life a change of far-reaching 
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importance, for while there he heard that a 
clergyman was needed to evangelise the Indians 
in the new colony of Georgia, recently estab- 
lished by General Oglethorpe. He did not 
think of offering himself, and, even when 
approached by the Trustees, was unwilling 
to go. However, he at last consented, on 
condition that his mother was willing. He 
did not think she would consent, but Mrs. 
Wesley was made of sterner stuff than even 
her son imagined. 

‘Had I twenty sons,’ cried this Roman 
mother, ‘I should rejoice that they were all so 
employed, though I should never see them 
more.’ 

William Law, consulted on the subject, gave 
a favourable verdict ; so did Brother Samuel. 
John made ready to go, and Charles arranged 
to go with him, as secretary to General Ogle- 
thorpe. The expedition was also joined by 
Charles Delamotte, a young friend of the 
Wesleys, and by Benjamin Ingham, a member 
of the Holy Club. 
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In these days of large comfortable liners and 
rapid transatlantic flights, it is hard to realise 
the difficulty and tedium of a voyage to 
America in the early eighteenth century. The 
Simmonds, the ship on which the Wesleys were 
to sail for Georgia, was, by modern standards, 
a tiny vessel of 220 tons burden. Her sister 
ship, the London Merchant, was no bigger, 
and these two vessels carried more than two 
hundred passengers in addition to their crews. 
Life on board must have been overcrowded 
and uncomfortable under the most favourable 
conditions. ‘The conditions, however, were not 
favourable, for winter was approaching, and 
the little fleet was delayed by contrary winds 
for nearly six weeks after the embarkation of 
the passengers. It was not until December roth, 
1735, that the Atlantic crossing was begun. 
Eager as they might be to reach their 
journey’s end and begin their task, the Wesleys 
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took these delays and inconveniences for 
granted and, while they waited for a favourable 
wind, were not idle. Ingham and Delamotte 
shared one cabin; John and Charles Wesley 
another, large enough to be used as a sitting- 
room. The four friends drew up elaborate 
rules for their guidance during the voyage, 
rules worthy of the piety and devotion of 
members of the Holy Club. They rose at 
four o’clock in the morning, prayed until five, 
and spent the next two hours reading the 
Scriptures and comparing them with the 
writings of the Early Fathers. At eight they 
breakfasted and then conducted public prayers, 
reading the First Lesson of the Day to all who 
cared to attend. The rest of the morning 
passed in private study, Charles writing ser- 
mons and Delamotte studying Greek and 
navigation. Ingham, even more eager to do 
good to others, spent the morning in cate- 
chising the children of the other passengers. 
At noon all four met for prayer and religious 
discussion. At one they dined, passed the 
afternoon in pious conversation with their 
fellow-travellers, and at five conducted evening 
prayers with the Second Lesson. Private 
prayer occupied the hour between five and 
six, then supper, followed by more pious talks 
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to the passengers, a service for the crew in 
the fo’c’sle, mutual instruction until nine or 
ten o’clock, and so to bed. An age like the 
present, which has lost the habit of religious 
exercises, might well stand appalled at such a 
programme, but the Wesleys and their friends 
Saw in it nothing to wonder at, and they seem 
to have carried it out faithfully for the whole 
of the voyage. 

Not content with these labours, they imposed 
upon themselves a rigid asceticism. John and 
Charles gave up meat and wine and lived 
entirely on rice and ship’s biscuits. Later they 
gave up supper altogether. They neglected 
nothing which might contribute either to their 
own spiritual development or to that of their 
fellows. 

Some of the passengers resented so much 
well-intentioned effort on their behalf. One 
of the more important—a Mr. Johnson, the 
son of the Governor of South Carolina—com- 
plained to Oglethorpe that the public prayers 
in the main cabin were an intolerable nuisance. 
Fortunately he grew tired of waiting for the 
vessel to start, and, disembarking at Cowes, 
returned to London. Three ladies on board— 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Lawley, and Mrs. Hawkins 
—gave even more trouble. When they were 
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sick they were glad enough of pious ministra- 
tions, but as soon as they were well, by their 
tale-bearing, insincerity, and mutual quarrels, 
they did their best to make the lives of the 
Wesleys intolerable. It would have been well 
for the latter if these ladies, Mrs. Hawkins 
especially, had followed the example of Johnson 
and remained behind in England. For the 
moment, however, the authority of Oglethorpe 
prevailed and peace was restored between them. 

Of the passengers, eighty were English and 
Scottish—the emigration from the Highlands 
had already begun. The rest were German, 
nearly thirty of them ‘ Moravians,’ fleeing 
from their homes to escape the persecution of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. These refugees 
attracted John Wesley’s attention at once. 
As martyrs for their faith they inspired his 
respect, and he had already savoured, through 
the writings of Law, the qualities of German 
Pietism. He was glad of an opportunity of 
studying it at first hand, and he began to 
devote his mornings to learning German in 
order to converse with the Moravians in their 
own tongue. In six days he had worked 
through the grammar and had begun to visit 
their sick. Huis interest was returned. Three 
of them began to study English under Dela- 
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motte, and among these was Nitschmann, 
their leader and bishop. 

The Moravians, with whom Wesley was thus 
brought into contact, represented a blend of 
two distinct waves of German Protestantism, 
both of considerable antiquity. After the 
death of John Huss, his followers were divided 
into two factions, one of which submitted to 
the Pope and was recognised by him as the 
national Church of Bohemia. The irrecon- 
cilables founded a number of independent 
societies in Bohemia and Moravia which laid 
great stress on purity of life, interpreting the 
Sermon on the Mount in its literal sense, and 
anticipating in many ways the teaching of 
Tolstoy. They set up a community in the 
deserted village of Kunwald, in Bohemia, 
and, as the Unitas fratrum or Communion of 
Brethren, attained to considerable power. In 
1467 they broke entirely with the Papacy, 
elected their own ministers, and had a bishop 
of their own consecrated by a Waldensian 
bishop, thus linking themselves to a yet older 
heresy. They rejected the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, the worship of Saints, and the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church. Luther, therefore, 
at the beginning of the Reformation, found a 
Protestant church already in existence which 
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professed much the same beliefs as he did. 
However, the Moravian view of the Sacra- 
ment rather resembled that of Zwingli, and 
they differed from Luther slightly on the 
question of Justification by Faith. Lutheran- 
ism, therefore, failed to absorb them, and they 
existed as a powerful independent body until 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
Bohemian Protestants were utterly defeated at 
the battle of the White Hill in 1620, and the 
Moravians, as a church, almost extinguished. 
Their bishop, Comenius, however, published 
an account of their discipline in order that it 
might not be lost, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century what survivors there were 
removed into Saxony, led by a carpenter 
named Christian David. In Saxony they 
came under the protection of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, who allowed them to settle on his estate 
at Berthelsdorf and to build a town for them- 
selves under the name of Herrnhut. 

Now Zinzendorf represented the new Pietistic 
wave of German Lutheranism. The famous 
Pietist, P. J. Spener, was his godfather, and 
his childhood was spent at Halle, the head- 
quarters of the movement. From his earliest 
days he was extremely religious, and was 
much attracted by the notion of founding a 
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separate community for those who wished to 
live a primitive Christian life. The arrival of 
the Moravians gave him his opportunity, and 
he devoted the rest of his life to advancing 
their interests. The first effect of his inter- 
vention was to draw the Moravians into the 
Lutheran Church, and to imbue them with 
something of the Quietist spirit of the Halle 
movement. 

Even at Herrnhut, however, the Brethren 
were not safe from persecution, and the Count 
decided to emigrate some of them to the 
newly founded colony of Georgia, where reli- 
gious liberty was promised. They set out 
with their own pastors, and the grandson of 
Comenius laid his hands upon David Nitsch- 
mann, consecrating him a bishop. It was this 
party which Wesley met on board the 
Simmonds. 

It is obvious that Nitschmann and his flock 
had much which might have been expected 
to interest a Churchman of Wesley’s type, but 
his interest was transformed into admiration 
by the events of the voyage. The ship had 
scarcely reached the open waters of the 
Atlantic before terrible storms burst upon her. 
The wind blew a hurricane, the huge waves 
curled menacingly over the vessel, and when 
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the mainsail was torn to ribbons, the crew, as 
well as the English passengers, gave them- 
selves up for lost. Only the Moravians re- 
mained calm in the midst of the tempest. 
The psalm which they were singing might be 
drowned by the noise of the tempest, but their 
voices never faltered, and their faces showed 
no sign of fear. 

‘Are you not afraid ?’ asked Wesley. 

‘ Thank God, no !’ was the reply. 

‘But are your women and children not 
afraid ?’ 

‘Our women and children are not afraid 
to die.’ 

This reply made a profound impression on 
Wesley, and he began to read the works of 
the German Pietists—especially Francke’s Pretas 
Hallensis—with as much eagerness as he had 
once read the Jmitatio Christi and the Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

On February 4th land was sighted, and on 
the following day they dropped anchor in the 
Savannah River. Wesley went ashore as soon 
as possible, and one of the first people he met 
was the Moravian Spangenberg. The young 
German—he was one. year younger than 
Wesley—astonished the latter by asking him 
if he knew Jesus Christ. Put out by such 
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directness, Wesley replied that he knew Him 
as the Saviour of the World. 

‘Do you know that He has saved you?’ 
asked Spangenberg. ‘Do you know your- 
self ? ’ 

‘I do,’ replied Wesley, but the doubts of 
his own position implanted by the behaviour 
of the Moravians on shipboard burst out anew. 
He decided that he had hitherto pursued 
holiness with insufficient zeal, and he resolved 
to be more self-denying than ever. He fasted 
three times a week instead of two; he lived 
on the simplest fare ; he visited his parishioners 
in Savannah, for the evangelising of the Indians 
had had to be postponed for the present. He 
held six services on Sundays, three for the 
English adults, one for the children, one in 
French, and one in Italian. The settlers, 
who had begun by liking him, found so 
much religion not at all to their taste, and 
Wesley’s courage in denouncing wrong-doers 
soon earned him many enemies. 

The position of Charles was no less difficult. 
In his capacity as secretary to Oglethorpe, he 
accompanied the general to Frederica, an out- 
post some sixty miles south of Savannah, and 
as a clergyman he was expected to act as parish 
priest to the little township. Ingham, who 
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had arrived a few days before, on a Sunday, 
and heard shots from a fowling-piece, thought 
it his duty to obtain from Oglethorpe an order 
forbidding such diversions on the Sabbath. 
Charles strongly supported him, and the rough 
colonists were not long in breaking out in open 
rebellion against this clerical tyranny. Haw- 
kins, the husband of the redoubtable lady who 
had already given the Wesleys so much trouble, 
let off fire-arms outside the meeting-house 
during the sermon, and when a constable was 
sent to arrest him, he and his wife resisted 
stoutly. Mrs. Hawkins boasted that Ogle- 
thorpe would not dare to have her punished. 
Determined to be rid of the Wesleys, she 
concocted with Mrs. Welch a subtle plan to 
bring them into discredit. Each of them con- 
fessed to Charles that she had been the mis- 
tress of Oglethorpe. They then approached 
the general with a complaint that Charles was 
slandering all three, with the result that next 
time the young clergyman presented himself to 
Oglethorpe he was met with marked coldness. 
The great man’s servants were quick to per- 
ceive that Charles was out of favour and gave 
up serving him. Charles found that he could 
not obtain any household utensils, and that the 
carpenter was too busy to make him a bed. 
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His letters to John were intercepted and 
opened, so that the brothers were compelled 
to write in Greek or in shorthand. His 
enemies seemed to multiply daily, and the 
climax came one day in March when, as he 
was walking alone in the woods, a ball from a 
musket whistled past his head. 

Meanwhile John had his own troubles. The 
most influential man in Savannah was one 
Causton, who was both storekeeper and chief 
magistrate. His wife had a niece, Sophia 
Hopkey, an impressionable girl of eighteen 
who was being courted by two colonists called 
Williamson and Mellichamp, but she was not 
much attracted by either of them. Sophy, 
anxious to improve her mind, asked Wesley to 
give her French lessons and, being turned by 
his influence to thoughts of religion, paid 
frequent visits to the parsonage for early morn- 
ing prayers. Sometimes she was chaperoned 
by a girl friend or by Delamotte ; sometimes 
she and Wesley were left alone. When he fell 
sick she nursed him back to health. 

It is certain that Miss Hopkey was deeply 
in love with Wesley. To her he represented 
not only all goodness, but all refinement—an 
escape from the coarse plenty of the Causton 
household. It is also certain that Wesley was 
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attracted by her, as much attracted as was 
possible to his temperament, for Wesley lacked 
the strong physical impulses of passion, and 
also he feared to be distracted by earthly 
affections from his singleness of purpose. But 
Sophy’s society was an enchantment to him, 
and for a time at least he earnestly desired to 
marry her, ifit could be done without hindering 
his work. 

Wesley was in great perplexity, but Sophy 
was in much worse case. Between the im- 
portunities of her other suitors, the vacillation 
of Wesley, and her own desires, the poor girl 
was almost distracted, and her aunt and uncle, 
to give her a breathing space, sent her to stay 
with some friends at Frederica. Wesley’s 
duties, however, took him also to Frederica, 
and he visited her there in August 1736, and in 
the following autumn. On the first occasion 
he found her full of piety, good works, and 
serious conversation. They corresponded after 
Wesley’s return to Savannah, but the affair 
seemed to advance not at all, and Sophy’s 
letters were unable to conceal her growing un- 
happiness. Before leaving again for Frederica, 
Wesley consulted the Caustons, asking them if 
they had any message for their niece. 

Causton spoke as plainly as he could, 
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‘The girl will never be easy,’ he said, ‘ till 
she is married.’ 

Wesley replied that there were few in 
Georgia they would think fit for her ; to which 
Causton answered that all he desired was to 
see her married to an honest man, however 
poor, and declared that he would give her a 
maintenance. Wesley asked, with a certain 
naivety, what directions the uncle gave him 
with regard to the lady; and Causton 
answered : 

‘I give her up to you. Do what you will with 
her. Take her into your own hands. Promise 
her what you will. I will make it good.’ 

All this was plain enough, and Wesley might 
have taken the plunge if, on arriving at 
Frederica, he had found Sophy as he had 
left her. Alas! she was oddly changed. She 
had become careless and worldly—a _ very 
natural reaction—and was at the same time 
so unhappy that she talked of leaving America 
by the next boat for England. 

Wesley remonstrated with her, read her 
passages of Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life, and was astonished to find that the 
unhappy girl, instead of listening with pious 
attention, burst into floods of tears. 

Oglethorpe, who was plainly growing very 
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tired of all the trouble the Wesleys had caused 
him, received John very brusquely when he 
went to visit him. His downright nature was 
incapable of understanding the young man’s 
hesitations. Why couldn’t he make up his 
mind one way or the other? Also he would 
have been glad to make use of Wesley, and 
hoped that marriage might make him less 
intractable. He therefore ordered Miss Hop- 
key back to Savannah, and, probably with the 
idea of bringing matters to a head, asked 
Wesley to go with her. 

The pair set out by ship, the sea route being 
the easier. None the less, the journey lasted 
six days, the party sailing during the day and 
spending the nights in an improvised tent on 
one or other of the islands which studded the 
coast. For three days they were marooned by 
bad weather on St. Katherine’s Island—a most 
dangerous situation for two susceptible young 
people even if there had been nothing pre- 
viously between them—and one night, lying 
wrapped in their blankets around the camp fire, 
a conversation took place which was not en- 
tirely devoted to questions of personal holiness. 
Sophy, in her despair, and under pressure in 
Savannah, had declared that she would marry 
Mellichamp or nobody, a foolish promise which 
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did not express her real wishes at all. Wesley 
now asked her how far she was engaged to Melli- 
champ. She repeated the words of her promise, 
and he, moved by a sudden impulse, said : 

* Miss Sophy, I should think myself happy if 
I was to spend my life with you.’ 

Had he made such a proposal before her rash 
promise, she would certainly have accepted 
him. Even now, it might not have been too 
late. But she hesitated and begged that he 
would speak no more of it. Then, horrified at 
what she had said, she added : 

‘When others have spoken to me on the 
subject, I feltan aversion tothem. But I don’t 
feel any to you.’ 

Wesley proposed that they should sing a 
psalm together, and, when it was over, they 
fell asleep. At least, Wesley did. 

Causton, on their return to Savannah, 
plainly thought that everything was settled 
between them. Sophy continued to spend 
much of her time with Wesley, but the latter 
soon found the pretence of platonic friendship 
wearing thin. He consulted his friends. Dela- 
motte was strongly opposed to his marriage ; 
the Moravians gave doubtful answers, thinking 
perhaps that in such matters a man must 
decide for himself. 
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The relationship of Wesley and Sophy 
dragged on in this unsatisfactory fashion until 
the February of 1737, when he told her that, 
if he married at all, it would not be until he 
had been among the Indians. Her answer 
was to give up her French lessons, but Wesley 
was still welcome at the Caustons and saw her 
alone on several occasions. On the last of 
these he very, very nearly proposed marriage 
to her, but some absurd scruple concerning 
her promise to Mellichamp still held him back. 
It was his last chance. Ten days later Mrs. 
Causton asked him to publish the banns 
between Sophy and Williamson. 

It is possible that her aunt and uncle, weary 
of so much shilly-shallying, had bullied Sophy 
into an engagement with Williamson. It is 
more probable that it was a move to force 
Wesley’s hand. But Wesley was the last man 
in the world upon whom such tricks could be 
played with success, for his transparent honesty 
led him to take everything literally. Sophy 
was engaged to someone else. He retired 
from the field, albeit with a wounded heart. 
Three days later, without waiting for the pub- 
lication of any banns, she married Williamson 
at the neighbouring township of Purysburg. 

So long an account of this unfortunate affair 
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has been necessary, if only to reveal the mingled 
simplicity and intransigence of Wesley’s char- 
acter at this time. Subsequent events showed 
it even more clearly. 

Having married Williamson, Sophy made 
the best of it, and as her husband objected to 
religious asceticism, and very strongly—and 
very naturally—to her private conversations 
with Wesley, she began to neglect such reli- 
gious duties as fasting and early morning 
prayer. Wesley admonished her on several 
occasions, but she paid no heed, and on 
Sunday, August 7th, he took the outrageous 
step of repelling her from the Communion 
Table. This was High Churchmanship with a 
vengeance, and the peculiar circumstances of 
the case made Wesley’s action something 
worse than merely high-handed. 

What is called ‘ecclesiastical discipline ’ 
must always be profoundly obnoxious to any 
people that values its liberty; it is only 
tolerable at all on condition that the priest is a 
being set entirely apart from the ordinary 
competitions between men, particularly com- 
petition for the love of a woman. In a word, 
the system is only workable on the supposition 
of the celibacy of the clergy. A priest may, 
for good and sufficient reason, repel any of 
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his flock from the ceremonies which he dis- 
penses, but if that priest be also an unsuccess- 
ful suitor, even if unsuccessful by his own will 
and deed, and the repelled communicant the 
lady in question, he does so at the cost of 
obloquy as universal as it is deserved. Mere 
prudence, of which John Wesley had as yet 
little enough, might have counselled him to 
treat Miss Hopkey’s derelictions—whatever 
they may have been, and the evidence points 
to their having been trifling—with wise lenience. 
His motives were bound to be questioned ; one 
would think that he himself would have ques- 
tioned them, and he had only himself to thank 
when the storm which he had provoked burst 
over his head. 

Williamson had a warrant issued for Wesley’s 
arrest on a charge of defamation. Wesley was 
brought into court, and Causton, not content 
with the civil action, brought against him 
preposterous charges of having tried to entice 
Sophy away from her relations. Wesley de- 
cided that any chance he had ever had of 
doing good in Georgia had now vanished, 
and, although Williamson tried to stop him, 
he escaped to Charleston, and thence to 
England. 

While he had been away, strange things had 
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been happening at home, the full importance 
of which he did not yet realise. George 
Whitefield, the servitor of Pembroke, the least 
important of the Oxford Methodists, had 
suddenly become famous. He was ordained 
deacon in the spring of 1736, and as a result 
of his first sermon fifteen persons were, in the 
words of hostile witnesses, driven mad, that is, 
became notably religious. By the generosity 
of Lady Elizabeth Hastings he was able to 
complete his studies at the University, where 
he was soon almost the only surviving Metho- 
dist of the original group. But he accepted 
frequent invitations to preach in London, and 
wherever he went he created an enormous 
sensation. It became obvious that the former 
pot-boy was not only a man of exemplary 
life, but an orator of extraordinary power. 
Wesley and Ingham in their letters implored 
help in Georgia, and Wesley suggested to 
Whitefield that he was, perhaps, the instru- 
ment chosen by God to carry on the work in 
America. Whitefield decided to go, and by 
his preaching was able to raise a consider- 
able sum for the mission. He was nominated 
minister of Frederica, but his departure was 
delayed for several months, and during that 
period the success of his preaching assumed 
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almost alarming proportions. In London, in 
Bristol, in Bath, the churches were not large 
enough to contain the congregations, until 
Whitefield feared that he would be made a 
bishop and never be able to go to America at 
all. However, the day fixed for his departure 
came at last. 

By a curious coincidence the ship bearing 
Wesley home arrived in Deal harbour just as 
the Whittaker, with Whitefield on board, was 
sailing out. Now Wesley still regarded White- 
field as his pupil, and had he remained in 
Georgia, Whitefield no doubt would have been 
his assistant. He consulted his oracles—his 
method was to open the Bible at hazard—as 
to whether Whitefield should go or not, and 
the answer being unfavourable, he sent an 
urgent message that he should stay in England. 
But Whitefield, with all his respect for Wesley, 
had no intention of being turned so easily from 
his purpose. The Whittaker carried him to 
America, where he was immensely popular, 
and where his labours were extremely suc- 
cessful. Wesley, heavy with the sense of 
failure, landed in England, and made his way 
to London. 
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Joun WESLEY was back in London on Febru- 
ary 3rd, 1738. The immediate task before him 
was the rather difficult one of reporting to the 
Georgia trustees the meagre and disappointing 
results of his mission. But in his own mind 
Georgia was already almost forgotten, or 
rather his failure there had quickened his 
desire for a deeper spiritual experience, a firm 
rock on which he could rest for ever. He 
lodged in Great College Street, Westminster, 
with John Hutton, a nonjuring clergyman and 
old friend of his father, but he had a more 
intimate sympathy with James Hutton, the 
son, who kept a religious book shop called the 
‘Bible and Sun’ in Little Wild Street, near 
Drury Lane. He was already out of touch 
with High Churchmen of the elder Hutton’s 
type, and he took the first opportunity of 
renewing his acquaintance with the Mor- 
avians. Only four days after his arrival he 
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met some of them again at the house of one 
Weinartz, a Dutch merchant, and among 
these one of the most remarkable men of his 
time, Peter Bohler. 

Peter Bohler, although only twenty-six, 
was already a person of consequence among 
the Moravians. He had been consecrated 
bishop by Zinzendorf and Nitschmann only 
a short time before, and was now on his way 
to Georgia. Wesley and he must have found 
much to talk about, and it is not surprising 
that they became fast friends. They travelled 
to Oxford together, conversing in Latin on 
theological problems. Bohler found Wesley 
too subtle: his faith seemed to reside rather 
in the head than the heart. 

‘Mi frater, mi frater,’ he said, ‘ excoquenda est 
sta tua philosophia’—My brother, that phil- 
osophy of yours must be purged away. 

Wesley, misunderstanding Bohler’s full mean- 
ing, plunged into ever greater religious activity. 
He returned to London and preached there, 
and then travelled by coach to Salisbury, 
neglecting no opportunity of urging his fellow- 
passengers to lead good lives. He visited his 
mother and his brother Samuel, and then, 
learning that Charles was seriously ill at 
Oxford, hurried back there. He found Peter 
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Bohler with him, and in conversation with 
the German was, in his own words, ‘ clearly 
convinced of unbelief,’ that is, he saw that 
Bohler had an inner peace, a vivid conscious- 
ness of salvation, which he himself did not 
possess. 

He resolved to leave off preaching, but 
Bohler was strongly opposed to such a course. 

‘ Preach faith till you have it,’ he said, ‘ and 
then, because you have it, you will preach 
faith.’ Strange logic, perhaps, but sound 
psychology. Wesley, however, found it very 
difficult to follow Bohler’s advice. At Birming- 
ham he ate his dinner at the inn in silence, 
and no sooner had he left the town than a 
violent hailstorm descended upon him. This 
Wesley interpreted as a mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure—the first of those ‘special Provi- 
dences’ in which he so firmly believed—and 
resolved that in future he would neglect no 
opportunity of speaking a word in season. 
Many he spoke with were deeply moved by 
his words, and at Oxford a prisoner con- 
demned to death acknowledged the saving 
power of God and met his end with cheerful 
composure. Wesley, who had hitherto denied 
the reality of death-bed conversions, was 
deeply impressed by this incident, and although 
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he did not feel that he had found faith himself, 
the absence of internal conviction led him to 
preach his new doctrine with more acerbity 
than he might otherwise have employed. 

Meeting with Charles at the house of some 
friends in the country, he maintained with 
great vigour the necessity of instantaneous 
conversion and the inefficiency of all good 
works which might have preceded it. His 
brother left the room in anger, saying that he 
did not know what mischief he had done by 
talking thus. But Charles fell ill again in 
London, and John, hurrying to his side, found 
that his opinions had changed. Bohler had 
left for America, but his influence persisted, 
and Charles, although invited to the elder 
Hutton’s, had preferred to spend his con- 
valescence in the home of one Bray, a poor 
brazier in Little Britain, an ignorant work- 
man but a ‘ converted ’ man. 

Charles himself was now hourly expecting 
the assurance of salvation, but his illness grew 
worse and still the looked-for moment did not 
arrive. Then, by chance, a friend of Bray’s 
brought to the house Luther’s Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and Charles read it 
for the first time. At such a moment the 
importance of this work can hardly be over- 
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estimated. Through it Charles touched the 
central thread of Protestantism which runs 
from St. Paul through St. Augustine to Luther, 
and clinging to it, he parted company— 
although he did not know it—from the Catholic 
Church, of which the Church of England has 
always considered itself a part. It is not im- 
possible to accept both Justification by Faith 
(in the Lutheran sense) and the Apostolic 
Succession—Charles, even more than John, 
was a practising Churchman to the end of 
his days—but although the doctrines are not 
incompatible, it is very difficult for them to 
remain together in stable equilibrium. New- 
man came down on one side, and went to 
Rome ; the Wesleys came down on the other, 
and (even against their will) became the 
founders of a new Dissent. 

Charles was converted on May aist, 1738, 
but John remained in heaviness for three days 
longer. What happened on the 24th is best 
told in his own words : 

‘I think it was about five this morning that 
I opened my Testament on the words: 
‘There are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, even that ye should be 
partakers of the Divine nature... .” Just 
as I went out, I opened it again on these words: 
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*¢ Thou are not far from the Kingdom of God.” 
In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street where one was 
reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and 
an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from 
the law of sin and death. I then testified 
openly to all there what I now felt in my 
heart.’ 

Such, then, was the conversion of John 
Wesley, the most important event of his career, 
the turning-point of his life. In his own view 
he had passed in a moment from death into 
life, and the sudden conversion seemed to him 
the only mode by which a sinner could be 
saved. He modified this view somewhat in 
later life ; but it is still widely professed among 
Methodists, and still forms the basic doctrine of 
every ‘ revival campaign.’ 

Its psychological truth may none the less be 
doubted, and in Wesley’s own case it is difficult 
to believe that the earnest strivings of nearly 
twenty years previous to his conversion counted 
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for nothing in the final result. A sudden change 
is neither always necessary nor always lasting. 
There are many truly religious people who have 
never been converted, in Wesley’s sense, and 
many ‘converted’ sinners who have speedily 
lapsed back into their old ways. Itis tempting, 
indeed, to suggest that conversion is rarely 
efficacious when it is other than the culmination 
of a sincere striving, however frustrated and 
disavowed, towards better things. It may be 
the explosion of a mine long sapped beneath 
the surface, or a mere firework display. The 
first is the faith that moves mountains; the 
second has no result once the magnetic influ- 
ence of the evangelist is withdrawn. But what- 
ever may be the truth of the intellectual 
explanation which Wesley gave of the change 
which took place in his life, of the reality of 
his spiritual experience there can be no doubt 
whatever, nor of its far-reaching influence on 
religion in England. 

Four days after the decisive meeting at the 
society in Aldersgate Street, John attended 
the reading of a sermon at the house of 
the elder Hutton. When the doctor had 
finished, Wesley rose before the numerous 
company and declared that five days before 
he had not been a Christian, and that the 
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majority of those present were not Christians 
either. 

‘Have a care, Mr. Wesley,’ cried Hutton, 
‘how you despise the benefits received by the 
two Sacraments.’ 

John was silent, but afterwards, at supper 
with the family, he made the same speech. 
Mrs. Hutton was as astounded as her husband, 
and somewhat hotly replied : ‘* If you was not 
a Christian ever since I knew you, you was a 
great hypocrite, for you made us all believe 
you was one.’ As John refused to withdraw 
his remarks, she became thoroughly alarmed 
and wrote to Samuel Wesley, junior, urging 
him to try and bring John to his senses. 

A long correspondence ensued between the 
two brothers, a correspondence which remained 
unknown until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when it was published, with somewhat 
hostile intent, by the famous Unitarian, Dr. 
Priestley. It is impossible to summarise the 
many arguments that were advanced on both 
sides, but the main dispute turned on the 
definition of the word ‘ Christian.’ John held 
to his new doctrine that a Christian was one 
who had been converted and had received 
* Assurance of Salvation’ ; Samuel held to the 
orthodox view that a Christian was anyone who 
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had been received into the Christian Church by 
baptism. Between these two opinions there 
could be no compromise, and the controversy 
was continued until the elder brother’s death. 
To Samuel’s distress old Mrs. Wesley took 
John’s part, or at least ‘countenanced a 
spreading delusion, so far as to be one of Jack’s 
congregation’; and he wrote to her strongly 
protesting against her ‘joining a schism,” for 
such, as he quite rightly saw, the Methodist 
movement was bound to become. 

‘As I told Jack,’ he wrote, ‘ I am not afraid 
the Church should excommunicate him, disci- 
pline is at too low an ebb, but that he should 
excommunicate the Church. It is pretty near 
it.” A month later he was dead. His voice 
is the last protest of the sacramentarianism 
which, at Oxford, had been one of his brother 
John’s firmest convictions. 

Wesley was not to be shaken by these adverse 
opinions ; yet, although he had found peace, 
he had not yet found joy. Surely joy was 
promised to those who accepted Christ’s 
salvation! ‘I felt,’ he says, ‘a kind of sore- 
ness in my heart, so that I found my wound 
was not fully healed. ... My weak mind 
could not bear to be thus sawn asunder.’ 


Bohler might have helped him, but he had 
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gone to America. But Bohler was a Moravian, 
and Wesley resolved to go to Germany and 
see the Moravian settlement for himself. 

He said good-bye to his mother, and on 
June 13th, 1738, together with his old friend 
Ingham, took ship for Rotterdam. He went 
up the Rhine to Mainz, thence on to Frankfort 
and Marienbad, where he met Zinzendorf. It 
was not, however, until August 1st that the 
party arrived at Herrnhut, the Moravian head- 
quarters, on the borders of Bohemia, about 
thirty miles from Dresden. 

The settlement interested Wesley profoundly. 
He attended all the religious services and in- 
vestigated the customs of the place. He studied 
the Moravian discipline, he talked with the 
people and had a long interview with Christian 
David, one of the Herrnhut pioneers. He noted 
the organisation of men and women, married and 
unmarried, into ‘ bands’ for mutual exhorta- 
tion and encouragement. The place fascinated 
him, and he confesses in his Journal that he 
would gladly have spent his life there. But his 
duty was in England, and on August 14th he 
said good-bye to the Brethren and started for 
home. 

His admiration for Herrnhut was not, how- 
ever, blind, and his criticisms are interesting 
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if only because they show how much of the 
old Wesley still remained. He blamed the 
Brethren for neglecting the duty of public 
fasts, for not filling every moment of their 
time with some useful occupation, for not 
being serious enough in their manners, and 
for paying too much deference to the wishes 
and opinions of the Court. 

Still, he regarded them as conforming more 
closely to the Christian ideal than any other 
body, and when he reached London on 
September 16th, he lost no time in renewing 
his connection with the Moravians in London. 

In his absence the little society in Aldersgate 
Street, at which he had felt his heart strangely 
warmed, had taken a more definite shape under 
the energetic leadership of the younger Hutton. 
It is sometimes said that this was an Anglican 
and not a Moravian society, but the distinction 
isafalseone. The Moravians were an Episcopal 
church, and had been received with sympathy 
by the Church of England. There was nothing 
incompatible between the doctrines of the two 
bodies, and if Hutton’s society consisted largely 
of Anglicans it was quite plainly formed on 
the Moravian model. The company of thirty- 
six which Wesley found assembled on his return 
listened eagerly to his account of Herrnhut, 
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and was eager to adopt the Moravian discipline 
in an even completer form than it had done 
before. 

Towards the end of September a new set of 
rules was drawn up, Hutton framing thirty- 
three of them and Wesley eleven. The society 
was to hold a general meeting every Wednesday 
at eight o’clock in the evening. On other days 
the ‘ bands’ met in turn, men and women, and 
married and unmarried being carefully separ- 
ated. The last rule may seem strangely rigor- 
ous until we realise what the main occupation 
of the bands was. It was nothing less than 
mutual confession, not the private confession 
of the Catholic Church, but public confession, 
in which the members examined their con- 
sciences and were questioned and admonished 
by the band-leader. 

A more dangerous practice could hardly be 
imagined, calculated as it was, not only to 
provoke a morbid interest in other people’s 
sins, but to encourage that spiritual abasement 
which is only one step from the worst kind of 
spiritual pride. Methodism, which took over 
the Moravian system, finally modified this 
public confession until it was no more than a 
series of ‘ testimonies’ to the saving grace of 
Christ ; but in 1738 Wesley was a firm supporter 
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of the bands, and although he was by no means 
the head of the new society in the same sense 
as he had been the head of the Oxford 
Methodists, yet his energy and his lucid 
intelligence gave him great influence, not 
only within the society, but in the world 
outside. 

Indeed, his evangelising zeal was in the end 
to separate him from the Brethren, for although 
they did not disapprove of missionary effort, 
yet the main emphasis of their system was on 
individual soul-culture. Their efforts were 
directed to the creation of a special com- 
munity, a hot-house, as it were, in which could 
be grown the prize blooms of personal holiness. 
Hence the perpetual fast, carried on by all 
the members in succession; hence the per- 
petual intercession ; hence the agape, or love- 
feast, once a month, for members only ; hence 
their insistence that nothing which was said 
in the bands should be repeated outside. 
They felt, unconsciously, but perhaps rightly, 
that to disseminate their practices too widely 
among the multitude was to vulgarise them, 
and ultimately to dilute them and rob them 
of force. But for the moment Wesley’s outside 
activities raised no opposition. 

He plunged into preaching with an energy 
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the more feverish because of his own state of 
mind. His searching of heart continued, and 
there were moments when he doubted, even 
yet, whether he were a Christian. In an en- 
deavour to reassure himself he preached his 
doctrine in the most uncompromising terms, 
anticipating and even provoking opposition. 

It was not long before he found the pulpits 
of churches where he had previously been 
welcomed, closed to him. Before the year was 
out he had been desired to preach no more at 
St. Anne’s and St. John’s, Clerkenwell, at the 
Savoy Chapel, at St. Clement’s in the Strand, 
and at St. Swithin’s. He was still welcomed 
in Islington, however, and he found in the 
prisons and in private societies an outlet for 
his zeal. Charles supported him with all his 
might. He had intended at first to return to 
America, but Bray, the brazier, pointed to 
the success of his preaching in England and 
persuaded him otherwise. There was plenty 
of scope in England for the zeal and talent of 
both the Wesleys. 

Meanwhile Whitefield had returned from 
America. Less of a rigorist than Wesley, he 
was very popular with the colonists. They 
liked his ease of manner, they admired his 
eloquence. But Whitefield was not yet 
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ordained priest, and he hoped, moreover, to 
collect funds for his newly established orphan- 
age, and these two projects brought him back 
to England at the close of 1738. Here, 
although he was well received by the higher 
clergy, he found that the unpopularity of the 
Wesleys soon began to extend itself to him. 
Pulpits in London, from which he had formerly 
preached with great success, were now refused 
him. He left the capital for the neighbour- 
hood of his birthplace, hoping to find a better 
reception ; but he was refused a hearing at 
Bath, and at Bristol the doors of St. Mary 
Redcliffe were closed against him. Slowly 
but surely he was driven to take the decisive 
step of his life. 

On February 16th, 1739, he was near Bristol, 
at Kingswood, a coal-mining town famous 
for its squalor and brutality. He saw the 
miners as sheep without a shepherd, without 
a church big enough to hold them, without 
religious instruction of any kind, and, moved 
by sincere compassion for them, he stood on 
a little hillock and began to preach. The 
first time his audience numbered two hundred ; 
five days later it had grown to five thousand ; 
on February 23rd a silent congregation of more 
than ten thousand persons listened to the young 
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preacher, all of them attentive, and some with 
tears streaming down their cheeks. At Rose 
Green, the neighbouring village, fourteen 
thousand assembled for his first sermon, 
twenty thousand for his second. Nothing like 
it had ever been seen in England before. 

Gradually he extended the circle of his 
activities, until it stretched from Bath to New- 
port and Cardiff. There was so much to do, 
and so few hands to doit. What more natural 
than that Whitefield should send urgent mes- 
sages to Wesley to come and help in the 
harvest ? 

Wesley received the invitation at Oxford, 
but he did not join Whitefield immediately. 
Instead he hurried to London to consult the 
Society, one of the rules being that no major 
project should be undertaken without common 
consent. ‘The company was now too large to 
be housed in Aldersgate Street and had 
moved to Fetter Lane off Fleet Street, where 
there is a Moravian meeting-house to this 
day. The Brethren were undecided, and the 
Wesleys had resort to the sortes biblicae ; but 
the Bible, opened at hazard, presented to 
their eyes only the most disquieting texts. 
John was convinced that he would meet his 
death in Bristol, and, perfectly ready to do so 
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if it should be the will of God, drew lots to 
discover whether he should go or not. The 
answer was ‘ go,’ and Wesley went. 

Wesley reached Bristol on Saturday, March 
gist, and on the following day accompanied 
Whitefield, who preached as usual in the open 
air. Wesley at first could scarce reconcile 
himself ‘to this strange way of preaching in 
the fields,’ but on the Monday, when White- 
field had gone, he stood on a little mound 
near the city and addressed about three 
thousand people. The crowd at Baptist Mills 
on the Wednesday was about as great, and 
after several sermons in the open air and 
several indoors to members of the newly 
founded societies, he left for Bath, where he 
was equally successful. 

In Whitefield’s absence the care of the dis- 
trict fell entirely under his charge, and he 
spent the greater part of 1739 in Bristol and 
its neighbourhood. Before he came, a project 
had been mooted to combine two of the Bristol 
societies into one and to build a special 
meeting-house for their use. Wesley found 
himself compelled to become entirely respons- 
ible for this, as the money had not yet been 
wholly subscribed, and Whitefield and others 
declared that they would have nothing to do 
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with it unless he would take all the financial 
arrangements on his shoulders. Wesley did 
so, and in two months the roof was up, and 
the first Methodist Chapel (for such it was) 
ready for worship. 

He continued to preach, and every Monday 
faithfully reported his doings to the Brethren 
in Fetter Lane. Meanwhile, Whitefield, after 
pushing his mission to Monmouth and Glouces- 
ter, was back in London in April, and finding 
all pulpits closed to him, preached in Moor- 
fields, then a fair-ground with a most un- 
savoury reputation. At Kennington and at 
Blackheath his congregation numbered forty 
thousand, including many of the wealthy, who 
came in their carriages to listen to the famous 
preacher. At Blackheath, in July, White- 
field introduced Wesley to the crowd and 
announced, to the latter’s surprise, that Wesley 
would preach in his stead. Charles Wesley 
at first disapproved of these departures from 
“decency and order,’ but his scruples, too, 
were overcome, and in May he was preaching 
in the open air. In August Whitefield sailed 
for Philadelphia and left the Wesleys to carry 
on the work which he had begun. 

To a friend who objected that Wesley’s 
action was an invasion of the office of others 
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in that he had no right on Catholic principles 
to preach, without special licence, in a parish 
other than his own, Wesley made his historic 
reply : 

‘If by Catholic principles you mean any 
other than scriptural, they weigh nothing with 
me; I allow no other rule, whether of faith 
or practice, than the Holy Scriptures. But 
on scriptural principles I do not think it hard 
to justify what I do. God, in Scripture, 
commands me, according to my power, to 
instruct the ignorant, reform the wicked, con- 
firm the virtuous. Man forbids me to do this 
in another’s parish ; that is, in effect, to do 
it at all, seeing I have now no parish of my 
own, nor probably ever shall. ...I look 
upon all the world as my parish.’ 
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MucwH has been written of the terrible con- 
dition of England and the lethargy of the 
Anglican Church at the opening of Wesley’s 
campaign, and much of it is justified. But it 
is easy to paint the picture too black. The 
Wesley household at Epworth was no doubt 
more pious than most rectories, but it could 
hardly have been unique, and although there 
was much laxity and much ignorance among 
the clergy, yet the very years when Wesley 
was beginning his ministry shine with a collec- 
tion of Anglican names remarkable for their 
piety and for their learning. Law and too 
many like him were nonjurors, but that fact 
did not extinguish their influence, while with- 
in the Church such men as Waterland, Cony- 
beare and, above all, Butler, the author of 
the famous Analogy of Religion, raised Anglican 
divinity to a height it has never reached before 
or since. 
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Yet there is another side to the picture. 
Successive purges of those who refused to con- 
form to the requirements of the Government 
in power had deprived the Church of many 
worthy men, and some of these upheavals 
were so recent that any zeal on the part of 
the clergy was apt to be misconstrued. It was 
Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor (and 
later of Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester), 
who had the ear of the all-powerful Walpole, 
and Hoadley’s doctrine was one of pure 
Erastianism. This suited the chief minister 
very well, for Walpole dreaded the influence 
of the clergy in politics and asked nothing 
more from it than to give him no trouble. 
His secularising policy led to the complete 
cessation of church building, and when the 
Lower House of Convocation protested against 
Hoadley, it was prorogued for a hundred and 
thirty-five years. ‘The lower clergy them- 
selves were wretchedly paid, some curates 
receiving less than £20 a year, and it is not 
surprising therefore that many of them were 
ill-educated, and little better than their poorest 
parishioners. Worse than this, the organisa- 
tion of parishes had not been changed since 
the time of Elizabeth, but now the population 
had doubled and many of the new towns 
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which had grown up in the meantime were 
served inadequately or not at all. Kingswood 
was a striking example of this terrible neglect. 

Even the triumphs of Anglican theology were 
not such as to provoke a new fervour among 
the masses. The aim of Apologetics was chiefly 
to show the rational foundation of Christianity, 
and the mere reasonableness of a belief has 
never had much force over the souls of men. 
The conscious intelligence can be the instru- 
ment of persuasion, it can never be the basis 
of belief. It is the clearing in the forest in 
which man builds his habitation, but the forest 
remains about him still, and in its jungly 
growths lurk strange impulses and untamed 
passions. You can enlarge the clearing, you 
can never abolish the forest. It was the typical 
error of the eighteenth century to lay out the 
clearing as a parterre and to forget that the 
forest existed. 

But it would be a mistake to look upon the 
eighteenth century as purely rationalist, even 
when it was most persuaded that it was so. 
The crust of reasonableness seemed for a 
moment to have set solid, but deep fissures 
had already made their appearance and sub- 
terranean rumblings presaged the upheaval to 
come. The Methodist movement was but the 
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religious aspect of a much larger impulse, 
already visible in literature in the early work 
of Richardson, to become obvious to the world 
in the writings of Rousseau. To call it the 
New Sentimentalism is to underrate its im- 
portance ; rather was it a rebirth of feeling, 
the answer of the heart to the too long 
dominant head. 

To make such an impulse religious is to 
canalise it, to confine within narrow dykes an 
inundation which might have flooded the 
world, and that is why Rousseauism led to the 
September massacres and Wesleyanism merely 
to a new Dissent. But this is to anticipate. 

Wesley combined in his own person the two 
essential aspects of the eighteenth century. He 
was a Man of Feeling, full of the new Humani- 
tarianism, but he was also a man of clear and 
even dry intelligence whose appeal was always 
to Reason. Even his preaching was as remote 
as possible from the perfervid methods of a 
Whitefield. He had no tricks of oratory, no 
perorations, no dramatic pauses or histrionic 
gestures. He stood perfectly still, save for a 
characteristic raising of the hand as if to enjoin 
silence ; he spoke in a clear, level, unemotional 
voice ; and his matter was as plain as his 
manner. 
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The effect of his preaching is the more 
extraordinary, and if we put aside the super- 
natural explanation in which he _ himself 
believed, we can only explain it by suggesting 
that the person of Wesley radiated some 
hypnotic power. For almost at the very 
beginning of his ministry the strangest things 
happened among his congregations. Men and 
women fell down on the ground before him, 
some insensible, some wailing and crying. The 
awakening of their consciences, their profound 
sense of guilt, were translated into physical 
symptoms, and nothing could restore them 
until they had become convinced of salvation. 
The Journal is for a time full of instances. 

‘At Weavers Hall a young man was sud- 
denly seized with a violent trembling all over, 
and in a few minutes sunk down to the ground. 
But we ceased not calling upon God, till He 
raised him full of peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

‘We understood that many were offended at 
the cries of those on whom the power of God 
came ; among whom was a physician, who 
was much afraid there might be fraud or im- 
posture in the case. To-day one whom he 
had known many years . . . broke out into 
“strong cries and tears.” He could hardly 
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believe his own eyes and ears. He went and 
stood close to her, and observed every symptom, 
till great drops of sweat ran down her face, and 
all her bones shook. He then knew not what 
to think, being clearly convinced it was not 
fraud, nor yet any natural disorder. But when 
her soul and body were healed in a moment, 
he acknowledged the finger of God.’ 

‘A Quaker, who stood by, was not a 
little displeased at the dissimulation of those 
creatures, and was biting his lips and knitting 
his brows, when he dropped down as thunder- 
struck. The agony he was in was even terrible 
to behold. We besought God not to lay folly 
to his charge: and he soon lifted up his heart 
and cried aloud, ‘‘ Now I know thou art a 
prophet of the Lord.” ’ 

Many later revivals have given rise to 
similar phenomena, and it is perhaps un- 
necessary to drag in either God or the Devil 
to explain them. The contagious character 
of strong emotion is one of the surest aspects 
of crowd-psychology, especially when the crowd 
is composed of poor and ignorant people. 
Wesley did not try to provoke such manifesta- 
tions, and when they seemed to him to be 
hindering the work of God, he definitely dis- 
couraged them. Gradually they died down, 
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and finally disappeared from among his con- 
gregations, although there were outbreaks in 
other parts of the country. It was unfortunate 
that, happening when they did, they provoked 
against Wesley the hostility of some of the more 
educated who might have been disposed to 
listen to him. 

Wesley was still in the closest touch with the 
Brethren of Fetter Lane, and the society which 
formed itself under his guidance in the autumn 
of 1739 was not founded in rivalry with the 
Moravians. It grew, however, until it could 
no longer be comfortably accommodated in 
private houses, and its leader conceived the 
plan of building a meeting-place on a piece 
of waste land at Moorfields. This had been 
the scene of a disastrous explosion more than 
twenty years before and was still known as 
the Foundry. Wesley purchased a lease of the 
land and the ruined premises, and established 
what was to be the headquarters of Methodism 
for the greater part of his life. The meeting- 
room was put into proper repair and a small 
apartment established in the same building for 
the use of the preacher. When, soon after- 
wards, Samuel Wesley, junior, died, old Mrs. 
Wesley came to live there. John stayed with 
her when he was in London, and this, except 
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during his childhood at Epworth, was the 
nearest approach to a home he ever had. 

Perhaps the Fetter Lane members were 
jealous of Wesley’s success as an evangelist. 
Perhaps they thought, with some shadow of 
justification, that the New Birth was a mystical 
experience which could only be vulgarised and 
falsified by being preached to the multitude. 
Some of them, including Molther, the most 
influential of the German members, were 
strongly imbued with that Quietism which has 
often accompanied the ascetic practice of 
religion. Molther, again with some justifica- 
tion, distrusted the paroxysms aroused by 
Wesley’s preaching and refused to believe 
that they were signs of Grace. He went 
further, declaring that there was but one 
degree of faith, that Assurance of Salvation 
was given in a moment, that nothing could 
be done to hasten the work of God. Very 
different had been the doctrine of Peter 
Bohler when he bade Wesley preach faith 
till he had it. 

Wesley strenuously opposed the ‘ German 
stillness,’ as he called it, and when the followers 
of Molther pushed his opinions further, de- 
claring that those who had faith had no need 
of the ordinances of religion, and that those 
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who had it not could only gain damnation by 
making use of them, Wesley saw that either he 
must win over the Fetter Lane society to his 
views or must secede from it. 

After several stormy meetings, therefore, he 
went to a love-feast at Fetter Lane with the 
firm intention of bringing matters to a crisis. 
When the meeting was over, he stood up, read 
from a paper a synopsis of the doctrines to 
which he objected, and asked those who agreed 
in condemning them to leave with him. Some 
twenty-five persons seceded, afterwards re- 
inforced by about fifty women of the bands, 
and these became the nucleus of the congrega- 
tion at the Foundry. It is interesting to note 
that Ingham, Delamotte, and the younger 
Hutton all remained in the Moravian fold. 

Zinzendorf, in Germany, was deeply con- 
cerned when the news of Wesley’s action reached 
him. In his somewhat autocratic way, he re- 
garded Wesley as his disciple, but he had the 
highest opinion of his gifts, and he made every 
effort to win him back to obedience. He sent 
over Spangenberg, and Peter Bohler arriving 
back from America joined in the effort to reunite 
the Foundry and Fetter Lane. Neither man 
was an upholder of Molther’s Quietism, and 
the breach might have been healed but for 
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Wesley’s insistence on his own doctrine of 
‘Christian Perfection ’—the doctrine that a 
converted man can be so completely renewed 
by the action of Grace as to sin no more. 
This doctrine Wesley steadily outgrew, but he 
held it in the early years of his ministry with 
something approaching fanaticism, and, find- 
ing that his lieutenants had not succeeded in 
convincing Wesley, Zinzendorf came over to 
England himself in a final effort to win Wesley 
back. 

The two men met in Gray’s Inn Walks, and, 
having no other language in common, con- 
versed together in Latin. The dispute was 
chiefly concerned with the righteousness of the 
redeemed, whether it was imputed, as the 
Count believed, or inherent, as Wesley seemed 
to maintain. The Count was vehement and 
perhaps too dictatorial ; Wesley was courteous 
and respectful, but refused to be convinced. 
On the actual point at issue most theologians 
would agree that Zinzendorf was right and 
Wesley wrong, but a man’s instincts are some- 
times of more importance than his reason. 
Wesley was not born to be Zinzendorf’s 
vicegerent and a class-leader of the Moravians ; 
he was born to be the founder of Methodism. 

Among those who seceded with Wesley was 
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Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. This ‘ noble 
and elect lady,’ as she was called by her 
admirers, was a strong supporter of Methodism, 
and was responsible for whatever influence it 
ever had among the aristocracy. Her husband 
at first objected to her religious activities, but 
in the end accompanied her to hear the preach- 
ing of Whitefield. She held pious meetings at 
her country estate of Donington Park, at which 
both Wesley and Whitefield preached. But 
the former never had much taste for such 
polite assemblies. 

If Wesley did not like aristocrats, it was 
from no class-conscious sense of inferiority to 
their pretensions. However poor his father 
had been, the scion of the two noble houses 
of Annesley and Wesley regarded himself as 
quite the equal of any member of the two 
noble houses of Hastings and Shirley. But 
he was a realist, and saw quite plainly that 
aristocracies are never religious. Ancestor- 
worship is the most that can ever be expected 
of them. Therefore he avoided them as much 
as he could, and much as he respected Lady 
Huntingdon, he took care never to address 
her in the fulsome fashion which came 
naturally from some of her other clerical 
admirers, including Whitefield. ‘ I have never 
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accustomed myself to panegyric,’ was his dry 
comment on these extravagances. 

Occasionally, however, his mission to the 
poor brought him to towns where the fashion- 
able and wealthy were very numerous ; in par- 
ticular it brought him to Bath, where he had 
his historic encounter with the redoubtable 
Beau Nash. 

Wesley was preaching in the open air to a 
large audience, including many of the wealthy, 
when the large white hat of the King of Bath 
was seen approaching through the crowd. 
The Beau demanded by what authority he 
did these things. Wesley replied, ‘ By the 
authority of Jesus Christ conveyed to me by 
the (now) Archbishop of Canterbury,’ and 
strongly repelled the suggestion that his meet- 
ing was a conventicle within the meaning of 
the Act against such gatherings. 

‘I say it is,’ replied Nash, ‘ and, beside, 
your preaching frightens people out of their 
wits.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Wesley, ‘did you ever hear me 
preach ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How then can you judge of what you 
never heard ?’ 

‘Sir, by common report.’ 
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‘Common report is not enough,’ replied 
Wesley. ‘Give me leave, sir, to ask, 1s not 
your name Nash ?’ 

* My name is Nash.’ 

Wesley’s clear tones rang out clearly, so 
that all around could hear him. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I dare not judge of you by 
common report. I think it is not enough to 
judge by.’ 

The Beau, before whose glance duchesses 
had quailed, was taken aback. 

‘I desire to know what these people come 
here for,’ he spluttered. And one of Wesley’s 
congregation cried : 

‘Sir, leave him to me. Let an old woman 
answer him. You, Mr. Nash, take care of 
your body. We take care of our souls; and 
for the food of our souls we come here.’ 

Without a word Nash turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

Those who have told this story—and it has 
often been told—have been, with one exception, 
a little hard on Beau Nash. The exception is 
Miss Sitwell, who, in her book on ‘ Bath,’ is a 
little hard on Wesley. It is possible to be just 
to both men. If Wesley was the great civiliser 
of the lower classes, Nash was the great 
civiliser of the aristocracy, and if we forget 
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religious questions for a moment, both were 
working for the same end: the reformation 
of manners, and both, in their different ways, 
were equally successful. 

Wesley did not linger in Bath; he was 
more interested in the poor of Bristol and in 
the miners of Kingswood. The little religious 
societies which he had established needed his 
constant supervision. He had no: clerical 
helper except his brother Charles, and although 
he always encouraged laymen to act as band- 
and class-leaders, he had never allowed them 
to preach. When Wesley heard that Thomas 
Maxfield, one of the most energetic of his lay- 
helpers, had preached, during his absence, at 
the Foundry, he hurried at once from Bristol 
to London to put a stop to such a dangerous 
departure from ecclesiastical custom. 

He arrived at the Foundry in no compro- 
mising mood, and was met in the preacher’s 
lodging by his mother. To his astonishment 
Mrs. Wesley took Maxfield’s part. ‘I charge 
you before God,’ she said, ‘ beware what you 
do; for Thomas Maxfield is as much called 
to preach the Gospel as you are.’ 

Surprised, Wesley consented to hear the 
new preacher before coming to a decision, 
and was present at Maxfield’s next sermon. 
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Maxfield must have found this something of 
an ordeal, but Wesley, having heard him, 
gave his warm approval, and formally ap- 
pointed him a lay-preacher. Indeed, so im- 
pressed was he by the possibilities of the new 
system that he appointed twenty more lay- 
preachers in the same year. Thus was estab- 
lished one of the most characteristic features 
of the revival. The early race of preachers 
was an excellent body of men who made up 
in zeal what they lacked in education. They 
became the apostles of Methodism ; some of 
them became its martyrs. Without them, 
Wesley could never have extended the sphere 
of his labours over the greater part of the British 
Isles. 

Until 1742 Wesley spent most of his time in 
London and Bristol, and at the places between. 
In that year, however, John Nelson, who had 
been converted by Wesley’s first sermon in 
Moorfields, induced him to visit Yorkshire, 
while Lady Huntingdon drew him on to 
Newcastle. He was especially successful 
there and Newcastle became his northern 
headquarters. Some of the worst cases 
of paroxysms are recorded here, and also 
some of the most conspicuous examples of 
changed lives. He began to include in his 
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circuit more and more of England, and found, 
especially in the industrial regions of the 
north and centre, a population as debased and 
savage as he had found in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. 

The first crowds to which the Methodists 
preached had been orderly enough, but now 
hostile forces began to mobilise against them, 
and there were ugly outbreaks of mob-violence. 
Charles Wesley was assaulted at Bengeworth, 
and William Seward, a companion of the 
evangelist Howell Harris, was brutally mur- 
dered at Hay, on the borders of Wales. John 
Wesley narrowly escaped the same fate more 
than once. He was met in Marylebone Fields 
by a shower of stones, and at Hoxton a baited 
bull was driven against the table on which he 
was standing. But the London rabble never 
behaved with the brutality which was witnessed 
in Staffordshire in 1743. At Wednesbury the 
house in which he was staying was surrounded 
by a mob shouting for Wesley. He invited the 
ringleaders in and reasoned with them until 
they were quiet. Then he went out and 
addressed the people, asking them what they 
wanted. They replied that they wanted him 
to go with them to the Justice. Wesley readily 
consented, and set out accompanied by the 
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now orderly crowd. The Justice, however, 
refused to receive them, and it was decided 
to take Wesley to another Justice in the neigh- 
bouring town of Walsall. Here they were met 
by another mob clamouring for Wesley’s blood, 
and he was for a time in great danger. 
Attempts to pull him down strangely miscarried, 
and a succession of blows from an oaken stick 
miraculously missed his head. ‘Those about 
him began to side with him against the rest, 
and there can be no doubt that had he been 
able to address the whole crowd for a few 
minutes only, the force of his magnetic per- 
sonality would have disarmed the most violent. 
But it was a dark night and raining hard ; 
Wesley was a little man, and in the press 
could be neither seen nor heard, and had 
he lost his footing on the steep and miry 
road, he would certainly have been trampled 
to death. But those immediately surround- 
ing him had now become his bodyguard, 
and he was finally carried across the river 
to safety on the shoulders of the very man 
who had been the ringleader of the first 
riot. 

Wesley faced a Falmouth mob with the 
same courage and got safely away, but these 
were mere rabbles. In some places the rioting 
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was organised by the local gentry and even 
encouraged by the local clergy. At Colne, in 
Lancashire, a certain George White, miscalled 
the ‘ Reverend,’ gave a pint of beer to any who 
would mobilise against the Methodists, and 
led his army in person. Wesley again escaped 
unharmed, but some of his followers were 
permanently injured. Similar scenes were 
enacted at Bolton, and terrible riots took 
place in Ireland. 

Most of the Anglican clergy were certainly 
more civilised and humane than George White, 
but although they did not incite mobs to beat 
out his brains, they regarded Wesley with 
suspicion and resentment and shut the doors 
of their churches in his face. The most 
dramatic instance of this hostility took place 
at Epworth itself. On the road south from 
Newcastle he came to the village in which he 
had been born, and where his father had been 
rector so long, and offered his services to ‘ Mr. 
Romley the Curate’ either by preaching or 
reading prayers. The curate refused his assist- 
ance, and preached a strong sermon on the 
dangers of enthusiasm. So in the evening 
Wesley took up his stand on his father’s tomb- 
stone, and preached a sermon from the text : 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven is not meat and 
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drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

This sermon at Epworth was delivered in 
June 1742. By the end of the month he was 
again at Bristol, and soon afterwards news was 
brought to him that his mother was seriously 
ill. He hurried to London and found her, 
in his own phrase, ‘on the borders of Eternity.’ 
She lived until Friday, July 23rd, when she 
passed peacefully away. When life was extinct 
the members of her family who were present 
‘stood round the bed, and fulfilled her last 
request uttered a little before she lost her 
speech, ‘‘ Children, as soon as I am released 
sing a psalm of praise to God.’ She was 
buried on the following Sunday, and her son 
John preached the funeral sermon. 

The hard life of this remarkable woman was 
at an end, but her influence persisted. She, 
more than any other, had formed Wesley’s 
character, had guided him in his search for 
the truth, had exerted a decisive effect on his 
life while he was hesitating to go to Georgia, 
and had laid one of the foundation-stones of 
the Methodist system. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that without her the Revival would have taken 
a very different form, and might never have 
happened at all. The only item which we 
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can place on the debit side of the balance is 
her system of education, which had so deeply 
impressed Wesley that he could conceive no 
other possible for God-fearing parents. Accord- 
ingly, when in 1748 he came to establish the 
school at Kingswood, he tried to reproduce 
on a larger scale the discipline which had ruled 
in the nursery at Epworth. 

Whitefield had projected a school at Kings- 
wood for the children of the miners, but the 
scheme does not appear to have been very 
successful. ‘The second school was a boarding 
establishment intended for the children of 
Methodists, in particular for those of the 
preachers, whose wandering life madeit difficult 
for them to bring up their families. ‘The pre- 
mises were enlarged, masters were engaged, 
and a curriculum drawn up which, in addition 
to the usual subjects, embraced French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. A special feature was to 
be made of religious instruction. 

Wesley’s conduct of this institution has called 
forth so much hostile criticism that we must, 
in justice, remember that his notions of educa- 
tion were not widely different from those 
generally prevailing in his day. But Wesley 
showed such an ignorance of child psychology, 
such an utter incapacity for understanding the 
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nature of the ordinary human boy, that we 
can only wonder at his blindness, and pity 
those who came under hiscontrol. The scholars 
rose at four for private prayers, which were 
followed by morning service at five. They 
breakfasted at six, and worked at their lessons 
for four hours in the morning and four in 
the afternoon. A little time was allowed 
during the day for walking (under super- 
vision) or for working in the garden. Bed 
at eight was preceded by another hour of 
private, and another hour of public, de- 
votions. ‘There was no playtime whatever 
and there were no holidays. 

Even so appalling a discipline as this might 
have been forgiven had it not been Wesley’s 
practice to descend upon the unhappy children 
at regular intervals and to endeavour to pro- 
voke among them a wave of religious excite- 
ment, to convict them of sin and to lead them 
to repentance, so that the drudgery of school 
was varied only by occasional outbursts of 
hysterical fervour. A more vicious system for 
the education of children could hardly be 
devised, and even Adam Clarke, author of 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family, who was himself 
educated at Kingswood, confessed that the 
methods in vogue there had given many of 
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the scholars a rooted enmity against religion 
for life. 

The very fact that such a school found pupils 
was proof of the growing strength of the 
Methodist organisation. Gradually the revival 
was being systematised. Societies had been 
established in different parts of England ; lay- 
preachers had been accepted ; meeting-houses 
had been built and rules devised for the 
discipline of members. Although still regarded 
as a pious society within the fold of the Church 
of England, Methodism was already assuming 
the form of a complete religious body. In 1744 
it added to its organisation a Synod of its own. 
‘Monday the 25th (June) and the following 
days,’ records Wesley, ‘ we spent in conference 
with many of our brethren.’ This conference 
with a small c, became ‘ Conference,’ the 
governing body of Methodism, and has met 
annually ever since. 
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In 1748, when Wesley was forty-five years old, 
occurred one of the strangest episodes in his 
career, an event which seemed to reach back 
to the turbulent days of the Georgia mission, 
and to have nothing in common with the serene 
and benign character of his later years. 
Between 1748 and 1753 Wesley was ill. Some 
kind of bilious disorder kept recurring to 
trouble him until it was finally expelled by 
his severe illness in his fifty-first year. It was 
the period also of the most brutal persecution, 
and when to all these troubles was added the 
emotional disturbance which shook Wesley 
during these years, his occasional acerbity 
of temper needs no further explanation or 
excuse. 

Grace Murray was a widow who had been 
converted to Methodism while her husband, 
a sailor, was at sea. On his return he was 
much incensed, left her with angry words, and 
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on the very next voyage was drowned. Mrs. 
Murray returned to Newcastle, and her name 
appears as one of the band-leaders in that city 
in the year 1742. Wesley was struck by her 
zeal and employed her at the Orphan House, 
where, except for occasional fits of religious 
melancholy, she continued active for some 
years. 

She was a capable as well as an attractive 
woman, and, while nursing one of Wesley’s 
preachers, John Bennett, fell in love with him 
and he with her. This was in 1746. Two 
years later Wesley himself fell ill at Newcastle 
and was nursed back to health by Grace 
Murray. 

Now this was a very dangerous situation for 
Wesley. While quite impervious to the coarser 
appetites of the flesh, he was extremely sus- 
ceptible to the charm of feminine society, 
especially the society of a young woman who 
was at once attractive, capable, and godly, 
and the situation was such as to deprive him 
of his usual safeguards. Thousands of sick 
men have wished to marry their nurse, and to 
one with Wesley’s predilections, woman as 
ministering angel was a sight which made an 
almost irresistible impression on his heart. It 
will be remembered that something very similar 
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had happened at the beginning of his relation- 
ship with Sophia Hopkey. 

Yet Wesley did not rush into the affair 
blindly. He knew—none better—how hard a 
life he led, and how unreasonable it would be 
to expect any normal woman to embark with 
him on a perpetual journey over the face of 
England. But Grace Murray was an altogether 
exceptional person, whose zeal for evangelical 
work almost equalled his own. She was not 
accustomed to luxury, but was willing to live 
hard and ask no comfort but the satisfaction 
of a good conscience. If any woman were 
ever fit to be the wife of a wandering preacher, 
it was surely Grace Murray. She was con- 
scientious too, and Wesley noted with approval 
that ‘ she observes my rules, when I am absent 
as well as when I am present, and takes care 
that others observe them.’ But what if there 
should be children? Wesley dismissed the 
question with characteristic ease: they could 
be sent to Kingswood and brought up there. 

So, having thought out everything in his 
own mind, he broached the matter to Grace 
Murray with the words: ‘If I should ever 
marry, I think you will be the person,’ a phrase 
which showed his plain opinion that in making 
her an offer of marriage he was a king offering 
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a throne to a consort. It was no less than 
the truth. Grace Murray had for Wesley un- 
bounded admiration and respect, and such 
love as is offered to a revered teacher. But 
she had never thought of him as a possible 
husband, and she was already more or less en- 
gaged to John Bennett. Thecompletely straight- 
forward thing to have done would have been 
to say so, but Grace Murray’s emotions, on 
hearing this implied proposal, were not quite 
so simple. She was fond of Bennett, and would 
have been glad to share his life and the fairly 
considerable position which he had made for 
himself among Wesley’s lay-preachers. But 
now an altogether wider perspective opened 
before her astonished view. She was com- 
pletely dazzled by the prospect, and could 
only murmur that she couldn’t believe it and 
that it was too great a blessing. 

When he was recovered, Wesley made pre- 
parations to leave Newcastle. He proposed to 
leave Grace Murray at the Orphan House for 
the present, but she insisted on accompanying 
him immediately. Wesley made no objection, 
and the pair set out on their journey south. 

This decision of Grace Murray’s has been 
the subject of somewhat acrid comment on the 
part of Wesley’s biographers. It was not that 
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there was any scandal in their travelling 
together, but Grace Murray must have known 
that they were certain to meet with Bennett 
in their passage through Yorkshire. Indeed 
such was part of Wesley’s plan, and a fortnight 
later all three were together at Chinley, where 
Bennett lived. 

Wesley left Bennett and Grace Murray to 
conduct a missionary tour of their own in 
Derbyshire, and on this tour Bennett, ignorant 
or not of Wesley’s intentions, asked her to 
become his wife. She replied at first that she 
could not marry without Wesley’s consent, and 
Bennett agreed to write and ask for it. Grace 
Murray wrote also, saying that she believed it 
was God’s will. 

Wesley was still in London when he received 
both these letters. He was thunderstruck, but 
supposing that their joint request was a mere 
formal application for his blessing, and thinking 
them married already, he returned ‘a mild 
answer to both.’ The lady, however, had 
changed her mind again and retired to New- 
castle, from which place she wrote letters in 
her usual pious-ecstatic style to both suitors. 
Wesley did not see her again until the following 
February, when she agreed to accompany him 
to Ireland with William Tucker, one of his 
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preachers. She made herself extremely useful 
during the preaching tour, and at Dublin, on 
the way back, they became formally engaged. 
But at Bristol she became jealous of a certain 
Molly Francis whom Wesley had treated with 
that affectionate consideration which was 
typical of him and which was often mis- 
construed by outsiders. Grace Murray should 
not have misconstrued it, but she did, and 
wrote to Bennett asking him to meet her. 

It would be useless to follow every turn of 
this perplexing and unsatisfactory affair. One 
day Grace Murray said that she would marry 
Bennett, the next that to be parted from John 
Wesley would kill her. It is not surprising 
that even Wesley’s temper became frayed under 
such provocation, or he would never have per- 
mitted himself to write to Bennett in terms 
more appropriate to a pope denouncing a 
heretic than one suitor to a lady’s hand 
expostulating with another. 

‘Oh, that you would take Scripture for 
your rule, instead of blind and impetuous 
Passion. My consent I cannot, dare not, give. 
Nor, I fear, can God give you His blessing.’ 

One cannot but agree with Augustin Léger’s 
verdict that ‘ this claiming to speak in trivial 
matters as the herald of God is the acme of 
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dogmatic fanaticism.’ Still, these were not 
trivial matters to Wesley. There can be no 
doubt that he was deeply in love and deter- 
mined, if he could, to make Grace Murray his 
wife. He had promised Charles, however, that 
he would not marry without his consent, and 
he therefore wrote to him telling him of his 
intentions. 

Charles was outraged. He himself had 
married some five months before, but that was 
a different matter. He felt, quite rightly, that 
the work of evangelising England, however 
useful he had made himself in it, did not 
depend upon his exertions. John occupied a 
unique position which could not but be 
damaged by his marrying. Besides, Charles 
had married a woman more or less of his own 
class ; John was proposing to marry a servant, 
a godly and industrious woman, no doubt, 
but still a servant. Without this latter con- 
sideration it is doubtful whether Charles would 
have acted with the determined impetuosity 
which he now showed. 

He posted, with all possible speed, to New- 
castle, where he expected to find his brother 
and Grace Murray. They were not there, 
but he met the societies and found a 
condition bordering on hysteria. One might 
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have thought from their outcries that their 
founder’s projected marriage stamped him as 
a profligate and his intended bride as a 
prostitute. ‘If John Wesley be not damned,’ 
cried one, ‘ then there is no God.’ Indeed, the 
members of the Newcastle bands could not have 
behaved with greater injustice and brutality if 
they had never been converted at all. 

The outrageous scene at which Charles was 
present spurred his resolution, if any spur were 
needed. He followed his brother to White- 
haven and, bursting in upon him, overwhelmed 
the poor man with reproaches. Grace Murray, 
he cried, was no fit mate for John Wesley, and 
if he married her, he would imperil the entire 
Movement and undo the work which they had 
both laboured so long to perform. 

John answered mildly but refused to be 
diverted from his purpose. Charles, however, 
was no less determined that the marriage 
should not take place. He left his brother, 
waylaid Grace Murray at a place called 
Hindley Hill, told her she had broken his 
heart, reasoned with her, persuaded her, and 
carried her off to Newcastle. John Bennett, 
who had been warned of what was afoot, was 
already there, and on October grd he was 
married to Grace Murray at St. Andrew’s 
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Church. Charles breathed again, but his 
anger was still hot against his brother, and it 
needed the tears and prayers of Whitefield and 
John Nelson to bring the two together again. 

The beauty of John Wesley’s character was 
never shown more clearly than in the sweetness 
with which he accepted this blow to his dearest 
earthly hopes. He did not reproach Charles, 
and he gave his blessing to the newly-married 
pair, but he was sorely wounded by the be- 
haviour of those he had thought his friends, 
wounded not only in his own desires but 
because he honestly believed that God had 
been raising up a fellow-labourer for him, and 
that she had been cruelly snatched away at the 
last moment. For relief he turned to writing, 
and produced a poem on his disappointment, 
touching in its simple faith and pious resigna- 
tion. A few lines may be quoted :— 

Borne on the wings of sacred hope 
Long have I soared, and spurned the ground ; 
When panting for the mountain-top 
My soul a kindred spirit found : 


By Heaven entrusted to my care, 
The daughter of my faith and prayer. 


From Heaven the grateful ardour came, 
Pure from the dross of low desire : 
ell-pleased I marked the guiltless flame, 
Nor dared to damp the sacred fire ; 
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Heaven’s choicest gift on man bestowed, 
Strengthening our hearts and hands in God. 


Unsearchable thy judgments are, 
O Lord, a bottomless abyss ! 

Yet sure Thy love, Thy guardian care 
O’er all Thy works extended is. 

Oh, why didst Thou the blessing send ? 
Or why thus snatch away my friend ? 


What Thou hast done I know not now ! 
Suffice I shall hereafter know ! 

Beneath Thy chastening hand I bow : 
That still I live to Thee I owe. 

Oh, teach thy deeply-humbled son 
To say, ‘ Father, Thy will be done !’ 


Teach me, from every pleasing snare 
To keep the issues of my heart : 
Be Thou my love, my joy, my fear ! 

Thou my eternal portion art. 
Be Thou my never-failing friend, 
And love, oh, love me to the end. 


This is the only poem of Wesley’s maturity 
in which he expressed a purely personal 
emotion. He wrote it on horseback, travelling 
from Leeds to Newcastle for his next preaching 
appointment, for, although the heart of the 
evangelist might be broken, the work of God 


must still go on. 


The Grace Murray affair had two distinct 
but connected results, both of them un- 
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fortunate. Grace Murray was married in the 
autumn of 1749; in the preceding summer 
Charles was at the house of Edward Perronet, 
son of Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham, 
in Kent, whom both the Wesleys were in the 
habit of consulting at difficult moments in 
their lives. While there he met a certain 
Mrs. Vazeille, a pious widow of some fortune, 
and the impression made by this lady was so 
happy that she soon became intimate with 
Charles Wesley and his wife. So friendly did 
she become that the trio travelled about the 
country together and returned one another’s 
hospitality in town. When John made her 
acquaintance we do not know. 

Now John Wesley, although he could not 
have Grace Murray, had been unable to get 
the thought of marriage out of his mind. 
Early in 1751 he consulted Vincent Perronet, 
and the latter answered that, in the circum- 
stances, he had better marry. Wesley there- 
upon sent for Charles and told him of his 
resolution, but he refused to give the lady’s 
name. This Charles only learned from Edward 
Perronet, and when he heard it he was almost 
as much concerned as he had been at the 
intended union with Grace Murray. This 
time, however, John was resolved to brook no 
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interference, but he might not have plunged 
into matrimony as hastily as he did if he had 
not been prevented from leaving London on 
a preaching tour by a fall on London Bridge 
in which he severely injured his foot. He was 
taken in a sedan-chair to Mrs. Vazeille’s house 
in Threadneedle Street, and remained there 
for some days. 

There is an almost ludicrous similarity in 
the early course of all Wesley’s love affairs. 
It is almost as if so busy a man was unable 
to find time for courtship except when he was 
confined to a bed of sickness. Still unable to 
stand, he was carried on Sunday, February 17th, 
to the Foundry and preached kneeling. He 
also thought it necessary to make what Charles 
calls ‘my brother’s lamentable apology’ for 
the step which he intended to take. Charles 
was present and was much embarrassed by the 
apology ; he was not told, however, when the 
marriage would take place, for John was 
determined that he should not this time be 
able to prevent it. The very next day (or the 
day after that, for the records are confused) 
John Wesley and Mrs. Vazeille became man 
and wife. 

Charles was deeply hurt when the news 
reached him, three or four days later, but he 
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felt no doubt that his own previous conduct 
explained, if it did not excuse, John’s secrecy. 
He read Marcus Aurelius in order to learn 
patience under affliction, and to such good 
effect that when he met the newly-married pair 
at the Foundry a week later, he was able to 
greet them with civility if not with enthusiasm. 

John had made it quite plain to Mrs. 
Vazeille before he married her that their 
union would not be allowed to interfere in 
any way with his evangelical activities. Per- 
haps she only half believed him ; perhaps she 
lacked the imagination to understand what 
such activities must mean to her, as his wife. 
She was soon to learn. 

As soon as his foot was better, or, rather, to 
put it in his own words, * being tolerably able 
to ride, though not to walk,’ Wesley set out 
for Bristol. This first separation Mrs. Wesley 
seems to have endured with patience. Charles 
called upon her in his brother’s absence, 
assured her that he was perfectly reconciled 
to them both, and took an early opportunity of 
bringing his wife to cheer her solitude. 

Wesley returned from Bristol, but soon 
departed again on another tour. His wife 
was in despair and complained, weeping, to 
Charles of John’s unkindness. Charles, who 
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was already finding how difficult married life 
was made by this perpetual travelling, was 
sympathetic, and it was probably he who 
suggested that Mrs. Wesley should accompany 
John on some at least of his journeys. This, no 
doubt, was what John had expected her to do. 
Grace Murray would have taken it for granted; 
but although his wife went with him, she was 
not a cheerful or patient traveller. The roads 
were appalling, many of the inns extremely un- 
comfortable, and the people frequently hostile. 
The poor woman seems to have endured it as 
well as she could, but she was no Grace Murray. 
She had been accustomed to an easy life in 
London, and she complained bitterly of the 
discomforts of the road. In 1752 she had to 
face the terrors of the sea also, and a particularly 
rough passage to Ireland did nothing to im- 
prove her temper. Still she kept it up, more 
or less, for three years. 

At the end of that period the domestic 
relations of the Wesleys were complicated by 
new trouble. Wesley had always been accus- 
tomed to write to his female helpers in terms 
of affectionate intimacy which with him meant 
nothing, but which might well be construed, 
in hostile eyes, to mean a great deal. Mrs. 
Wesley discovered some of these letters, and 
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her vulgar mind put the worst possible con- 
struction upon them. That at least is the best 
that can be said for her, for she behaved from 
now on with a jealousy so frantic as to be 
almost insane. 

There was one woman in particular who 
roused Mrs. Wesley’s worst passions. ‘This was 
Sarah Ryan, housekeeper of the school at 
Kingswood, whose devotion Wesley valued 
highly, and to whom he wrote in terms which 
a more worldly man would have known to 
be extremely indiscreet. Mrs. Wesley’s opinion 
of her was brief but forcible: ‘The —— 
now serving you has three husbands living.’ 
Unfortunately this was true, but as all three 
had left her, and she herself was now living a 
laborious and pious life, John Wesley, with his 
strong practical sense, was willing to overlook 
her previous history. Yet he was certainly 
foolish in making her the confidante of his 
marital troubles, and all that can be said in 
his defence is that it is not certain that he did 
so until his wife had left him, as he thought, 
for ever. She returned, however, searched his 
pockets and found the letter to Sarah Ryan. 
It is not surprising that Wesley ‘found her in 
such a temper as I have not seen her in for 
several years.’ 
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She left him frequently, and it is a thousand 
pities that she ever came back, but—moved 
either entirely by jealousy or in some measure 
by the last lingerings of affection—return she 
did on innumerable occasions, and disquieted 
his life for twenty years. In 1771 he thought 
he was finally rid of her, but she joined him 
again the following year and was still writing 
to him as late as 1776. She died in 1781, but 
her husband did not know of her death until 
several days after she had been buried. 

It would be unfair to suggest that this 
disastrous married life was entirely the fault 
of the wife. Even apart from his incessant 
travelling and his correspondence with other 
women, Wesley was not a suitable husband for 
a woman like Mrs. Vazeille. He was tender, 
he was kind, but he lacked all physical warmth, 
all passion, and a woman in a rage is not 
quieted but made worse when her outbursts 
are met with imperturbable sweetness and 
supernatural calm. Wesley also had a most 
exalted idea of the husband’s authority. He 
expected his wife to obey him, and he had no 
intention whatever of giving her a position of 
authority in Methodism for which she was so 
obviously unfitted. For Mrs. Vazeille, too, it 
was a most unfortunate marriage. 
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For Wesley, it was almost disastrous. At the 
very time when he was most beset by enemies 
anxious to discredit him in order to make the 
Movement entirely Calvinist, she stole his 
letters and handed them over to his opponents. 
Not content with that, this deplorable woman 
garbled and perverted them, even forging 
whole new passages in order to convict him 
of every kind of moral lapse. Modern bio- 
graphers have doubted that she actually 
assaulted him, dragging him about the room 
by his hair, but the story rests on the authority 
of John Sampson, one of his preachers, who 
could have had no obvious motive for inventing 
it. Perhaps his marriage taught John Wesley 
patience, but he could surely have developed 
that virtue without quite so much unhappiness. 
However one looks at it, his marriage was a 
sorry business. Even Charles must have recog- 
nised that it would have been infinitely better 
if his brother had married Grace Murray. 

The events recorded in this chapter had 
far-reaching effects, not only on Wesley but on 
the history of Methodism. The close intimacy 
which had previously existed¥between the 
brothers was broken for ever. John forgave 
Charles for his interference and for the un- 
happiness which followed from it, but he never 
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again placed the same reliance on his judgment. 
Now Charles was much more closely attached 
to the Church of England than John, or 
perhaps he merely saw more clearly the road 
which Methodism was destined to take. He 
saw that many who joined the Methodist 
societies had no loyalty to Anglicanism at all. 
‘ Ought we,’ he asked, ‘ admit any man for a 
Preacher till we can trust his invariable loyalty 
to the Church?’ At the close of the Bristol 
Conference of 1756 John joined with him in 
a solemn declaration never to separate from it. 
But this was Charles’s last supreme effort. He 
ceased to itinerate soon afterwards, spending 
the rest of his days in evangelical work in 
London and Bristol only, and his counsels 
carried less and less weight as the years pro- 
gressed. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that the Deed of Separation between Methodism 
and the Church of England was signed on that 
day in 1749 when Charles Wesley set out on 
his wild dash to Newcastle to prevent the 
marriage of his brother with Grace Murray. 
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Ir, with our later knowledge, we look at the 
statistics of the growth of the Methodist societies 
during the seventeen-fifties, ’sixties, and ’seven- 
ties, we see nothing but an ordered development, 
a steady expansion of membership, disciplined 
by a system at once flexible and effective, and 
finally culminating in a religious body complete 
in its organisation and settled in its doctrines. 
We might almost assume that the stream flowed 
steadily onward with no cross-currents and no 
obstacles in its path. Such an assumption, 
however, would be very far from the truth. 
We have seen the hostility evinced towards 
Wesley by Anglican clergymen and by angry 
mobs; we have seen also the emotional 
conflicts of his own life ; we have yet to study 
one of the main difficulties which he had to 
contend with throughout the greater part of 
his evangelical career. For Methodism, from 
its earliest days, showed a tendency to split 
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into two halves. The crack widened to a 
fissure and the fissure to a chasm, until there 
could be no hope of co-operation between those 
who were thus divided into the two camps of 
Arminian and Calvinist. 

Had the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
been the work only of Luther, the doctrines of 
election and predestination might never have 
arisen in quite such an acute form to trouble 
the consciences and confound the wits of 
Protestants. But Calvin had the logical Latin 
mind, and it was difficult for future Protestant 
bodies entirely to escape his influence. White- 
field was from the first convinced of the 
Calvinist doctrines, and he and Wesley had 
hardly commenced their joint ministry before 
sharp differences of opinion arose between 
them. The struggle was complicated by 
the doctrine of ‘ Christian perfection ’ which 
Wesley at first held to with extraordinary 
tenacity, but which, in the end, he outgrew 
and abandoned. 

Whitefield had an enormous respect for 
Wesley—even at the height of the controversy 
he addressed him in his letters as ‘ Honoured 
Sir ’—and felt the utmost reluctance in con- 
tending with him on points of doctrine. Wesley 
himself had small enthusiasm for theological 
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arguments, and he disputed as little as possible. 
But the fundamental difference was bound to 
cause friction, and the Calvinist camp was full 
of men who had no respect for Wesley at all. 
They recognised that he was an incurable 
Arminian and that only his personal prestige 
prevented the entire Evangelical host from 
being united under one banner. 

Soon after the establishment of the first 
Methodist societies in London, Wesley repelled 
one Acourt from a meeting at which he was 
present, not for holding Calvinistic doctrines, 
but for his aggressive insistence on them to 
the confusion of the other members. Wesley, 
abused for this action, drew lots to determine 
whether he should reply. The lot was ‘ preach 
and print,’ which command Wesley literally 
obeyed, and, as far as the printed word was 
concerned, the provocation was therefore his. 
Whitefield was thrown into great anguish of 
mind. ‘My dear brother,’ he wrote, * for 
Christ’s sake, avoid all disputation. Do not 
oblige me to preach against you. I had 
rather die.’ 

He felt, however, that his personal devotion 
to Wesley must be sacrificed to his convictions. 
He wrote Wesley a long letter which, with or 
without his consent, was printed and circulated 
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among the Methodist societies. At one of 
his meetings Wesley found that everyone, in- 
cluding himself, had a copy. He tore his own 
in pieces, saying that he was sure Whitefield, 
if he had been present, would have done the 
same. 

The unfortunate division between the leaders 
of the revival raised up difficulties on every 
side. ‘The master of the school at Kingswood 
which Wesley and Whitefield had founded 
together, took the side of the Calvinists. This 
Wesley might have forgiven, but he refused to 
pardon the underhand means which had been 
adopted, for the master, whose name was 
Cennick, had written to Whitefield urging him 
to confute Wesley’s doctrines. Wesley refused 
to employ Cennick any longer, and about half 
the Kingswood society seceded with him. 

In spite of broils, however, the two wings 
of the Methodist army continued for some 
years in alliance. Lady Huntingdon, herself 
a Calvinist, had supported Wesley when he 
withdrew from the Moravians, and the members 
of his first Conference were entertained at her 
London house. She was more friendly with 
Charles than with John, probably more because 
of Charles’s warmer nature than from any wish 
on her part, and she once nursed Mrs. Charles 
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through a dangerous illness. Yet the very fact 
that she thought it necessary to help Whitefield 
to establish his Tabernacle in ‘Tottenham Court 
Road showed that she was not entirely at home 
at the Foundry, and when the controversy 
broke out afresh there could be no doubt on 
which side she stood. 

Wesley and Lady Huntingdon—the vulgar 
called them Pope John and Pope Joan— 
became the chiefs of rival sects, and she 
did something to balance the extraordinary 
personal ascendency of the Arminian leader. 
Whitefield was no organiser of anything more 
complicated than an orphan house, and all the 
other Evangelical clergymen combined could 
not equal Wesley in statesmanship or in energy. 
She herself was never more than a patron, yet 
none the less she was the personal link which 
kept the Calvinists together. As a peeress 
she could appoint her own chaplains; as a 
wealthy woman she could purchase land and 
erect meeting-houses. Without her there would 
have been no Calvinistic Methodist body, as 
there could certainly have been no ‘ Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion.’ It was she who 
tried to redeem the aristocracy, a task which 
Wesley rather contemptuously dismissed as 
utterly impossible. Without her, Wesley would 
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have had it even more his own way than he 
did. 

There were good and pious men in both 
camps, and among them many who wished 
sincerely for a united front against religious 
indifference. Wesley was always open to treat; 
in fact he went out of his way to be non- 
controversial so far as it was possible, and his 
abiding friendship with Whitefield was a power- 
ful influence in avoiding quarrels. ‘There was 
a general rapprochement at the beginning of the 
*sixties which seemed for a while to promise 
lasting peace. Wesley even permitted himself 
to hope that there was now ‘no bone of con- 
tention remaining.’ He even preached in the 
Countess’s chapels. He allowed himself to be 
appointed, with Venn and Berridge, two of 
Lady Huntingdon’s strongest supporters, a 
domestic chaplain of the Countess of Buchan, 
one of Lady Huntingdon’s disciples. Fletcher, 
one of his dearest and closest friends, was the 
principal of Lady Huntingdon’s theological 
college at Trevecca. 

This college, in spite of Fletcher’s influence, 
was rapidly breeding up a new race of young 
men, strongly imbued with Calvinistic doctrine 
and eager for controversy in the cause of what 
they regarded as the truth. Lady Huntingdon 
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was very generous to youths of religious lean- 
ings, especially if they were unable to pay for 
their own education. Among those main- 
tained by her, wholly or in part, were six 
students at St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, who 
made themselves conspicuous by a rather 
fantastic piety. It may be objected that Wesley 
in his own day had done exactly the same, 
but Wesley had been a person of some standing 
in the University, a scholar and a gentleman. 
The authorities were little disposed to tolerate 
the pretensions of a set of undergraduates 
without social or academic status who called 
themselves the ‘ambassadors of King Jesus,’ 
and undertook to instruct their teachers. The 
young men were, quite unjustifiably, expelled, 
and Lady Huntingdon, quite naturally, was 
indignant. 

As they had been extreme Calvinists, it was 
the Calvinist party which rallied to their 
defence. Richard Hill, a disciple of White- 
field, published an angry pamphlet, entitled 
Pietas Oxontensis. An Oxford don replied with 
an anti-Calvinist tract, and Augustus Montague 
Toplady, an eager member of the Huntingdon 
group, rushed into the fray with his ‘ Church 
of England vindicated from the Charge of 
Arminianism.’ The expelled students, by this 
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time, had been entirely forgotten, but the old 
predestinarian controversy had burst out with 
renewed violence. 

Wesley could not but be aware that an 
attack on Arminianism was an attack upon 
him, but he made no reply to Toplady’s first 
pamphlet. That young man, however—he 
was still barely thirty—saw fit to follow it with 
another broadside under the title of ‘ The 
Doctrine of Absolute Predestination Stated and 
Asserted, Translated, in great measure, from 
the Latin of Jerom Zanchius.’ Wesley was 
tempted ; he could chop logic with the best 
of them, and he could not resist showing the 
Calvinists the logical conclusion of their own 
doctrines. With a sublime disregard of copy- 
right, and of the pride which an author feels 
in every sentence of his own production, he 
not only reprinted Toplady’s pamphlet, but 
he printed it in an abridged form, as if to 
show that the same matter might have been 
presented with much less waste of words. To 
drive home the same lesson he appended the 
following note : 

‘The sum of all is this: One in twenty 
(suppose) of mankind are elected ; nineteen 
in twenty are reprobated. The elect shall 
be saved, do what they will ; the reprobate 
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shall be damned, do what they can. Reader, 
believe this, or be damned. Witness my hand. 
A T : 


Toplady roundly accused Wesley of forgery, 
and denied that his book could be summed up 
in such a phrase. Wesley answered the charge 
of forgery and then abandoned the controversy 
to his lieutenants. But he had made an im- 
placable enemy, and had Toplady been less 
violent he might have done him more harm 
than he did. Reasonable men were repelled 
rather than persuaded by pamphlets with such 
titles as ‘ An Old Fox Tarred and Feathered,’ 
in which he denounced Wesley as ‘the most 
rancorous hater of the Gospel system that ever 
appeared in this island,’ and declared that 
his doctrine was compounded of ‘an equal 
portion of gross Heathenism, Pelagianism, 
Mahometanism, Popery, Manicheism, Ran- 
terism, and Antinomianism, culled, dried, 
and pulverized, and mingled with as much 
palpable Atheism as you can scrape together.’ 
Such a blunderbuss of abuse explodes in all 
directions but the right one. ‘The Popery 
bullet might possibly have found its mark, 
but the whole barrelful made more sound 
than damage. 

The battle now spread along the whole 
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Evangelical front. Rowland Hill (the brother 
of the author of Pzetas Oxoniensis) called Wesley 
‘a venal profligate,’ ‘a wicked slanderer,’ ‘ an 
apostate miscreant,’ and (with a final effort of 
the extravagant imagination) ‘a grey-headed 
enemy of all righteousness.’ Berridge, taking 
up Toplady’s metaphor, satirised him as a fox. 


‘The most perfect, and holy, and sly, 
That e’er turned a coat or could pilfer and lie.’ 


And there were not wanting in the Calvinist 
ranks those who could declare that they hated 
John Wesley more than they hated the Pope, 
and ten times more than they hated the Devil 
—a most curious commentary on their own 
theological position. Well might the profane 
murmur, ‘How these Christians love one 
another,’ and wonder what might be the 
efficacy of a religion which could lead men 
into such extravagances. We can only sus- 
pend our judgment and try to remember that 
Berridge was a man of saintly life, if eccentric 
character, that the Hills were pious and 
charitable, and that Toplady, if he wrote 
* An Old Fox Tarred and Feathered,’ was also 
the author of ‘ Rock of Ages.’ 

Before half these squibs had exploded round 
him, Wesley had thought it necessary to define 
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his own position. At the Conference of 1770 
he drew up a declaration of doctrine which 
was formally incorporated in the Minutes. 
In this he repudiated Calvinism for himself 
and his societies, and seemed to his opponents 
to come to the very edge of defending ‘ salvation 
by works.’ 

There was loud indignation among the 
Huntingdonians ; the Minutes were denounced 
as Popery double-distilled, and all God- 
fearing men were called upon to abjure them. 
Fletcher refused to do so and was expelled 
from Trevecca. Henceforth he constituted 
himself Wesley’s champion and replied to the 
pamphlets of the opposite party with a vigour 
equal to theirs, but (it is pleasant to be able 
to add) with an entire absence of the scurrility 
and truculence which they had seen fit to 
employ in their attacks on the Arminians. 
Fletcher’s tracts, indeed, are models of what 
theological controversy should be, and so very 
seldom is. 

The mere fact of Whitefield’s absence in 
America had tended to embitter the battle 
between the two parties; his death there in 
September 1770 was a fatal blow to the cause 
of peace. It led, however, to a momentary 
suspension of hostilities, for Whitefield and 
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Wesley had entered into an arrangement that 
whichever of them survived should preach the 
other’s funeral sermon. Whitefield’s executors 
could do no less than ask Wesley to carry out 
the duty which had fallen to him, and this 
Wesley was only too ready to do. He retired 
for almost a week into the country in order to 
make his preparations, and on the following 
Sunday presented himself at the Tabernacle 
in Tottenham Court Road. The crowd was 
so great that it could hardly be contained in 
the building. Wesley was deeply moved and 
his congregation hardly less so, and it almost 
seemed for a moment as if the old wounds 
would be healed. Wesley hoped that God 
had indeed ‘ given a blow to that bigotry which 
had prevailed for many years.’ 

In actual fact, the controversy raged more 
fiercely than ever, now that there was no chance 
of Whitefield’s returning to make peace. Even 
the funeral sermon itself gave offence to the ex- 
treme Calvinists because Wesley had not seen 
fit to emphasise the predestinarian elements 
in Whitefield’s faith. ‘The Gospel Magazine was 
founded for the express purpose of harassing 
Wesley, and did not scruple to publish the 
most scurrilous attacks upon him and his 
followers. There was even a mad attempt 
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to organise opposition to the next Conference 
by marshalling the Predestinarians in a body 
to Bristol, where it was to be held, and 
insisting on a recantation of the offending 
Minutes of 1770. 

The response was smaller than had been 
hoped, but Lady Huntingdon, her relative the 
Reverend Walter Shirley, and a few others took 
up lodgings in the town and wrote to Wesley 
asking him to meet them. Wesley consented to 
receive a deputation. 

The parties met, and, to the surprise of 
enthusiasts on both sides, a compromise was 
agreed upon. Shirley had drawn up a paper 
denying the possibility of ‘ salvation by works,’ 
and this Wesley and many of his preachers 
agreed to sign. Shirley, on his part, made a 
statement that he had misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the Minutes of 1770. This was probably 
a mistake of policy on Wesley’s part, especially 
as he followed it up by publishing Fletcher’s 
Vindication of the Minutes, and so appeared to 
go back on the arrangement with Shirley. 
The Calvinists were not slow to point out that 
a man whose doctrine leaned to Popery was 
naturally capable of all the casuistry of a 
Jesuit. 

Knowing the subsequent history of Method- 
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ism as we do, the accusation of Popish tendencies 
seems a very odd one, but it was always being 
hurled against Wesley by those who regarded 
themselves as the guardians of the Protestant 
tradition. The substratum of truth in such an 
accusation is simply this: that Wesley, while 
believing firmly in salvation by faith in the 
Atonement of Christ, insisted strongly that 
‘works’ were necessary for continuance in a 
State of Grace. That he was at first much 
attracted by the possibility of Christian Per- 
fection never blinded him to this practical 
necessity, which is none the less a doctrine of 
common sense because it happens to be held 
by the Catholic Church. It is one of the 
paradoxes of ecclesiastical history that this man, 
with his respect for the Early Fathers, with his 
insistence on the duty of fasting, with his belief 
in separating the sexes at public worship, with 
all those instincts and tendencies which so 
nearly made him the leader of an ‘ Oxford 
Movement’ which Pusey might have in- 
augurated and Newman approved, founded a 
Nonconformist body, while his opponents of 
the extreme Calvinist party remained, with 
few exceptions, faithfully in the Anglican fold, 
and most of their followers with,them. ti, j: + 
In this they thought themselves perfectly 
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consistent, as they probably were if the Church 
of England were a Reformed Church in the 
Continental sense. Such, however, it never 
was, for the Settlement of Elizabeth was framed 
on purpose to include men who accepted almost 
everything in the Roman faith except the 
supremacy of the Pope, and the enthusiasm 
accorded to the doctrines of Arminius by Laud 
and his followers showed how little of Calvinism 
an Anglican could profess. Wesley never lost 
his reverence for either the Dutch theologian 
or the martyred bishop, and it is significant of 
his attitude that when, in answer to the attacks 
of the Gospel Magazine, he thought it necessary 
to found a journal himself, he should call it 
the Arminian Magazine. It was only later that 
the name Arminian was dropped and the 
words * Wesleyan Methodist’ adopted in its 
place. 

In the war of the rival journals the advantage, 
at least so far as Christian charity went, was 
again with Wesley. To stigmatise his op- 
ponents either as fools or knaves was never 
one of his methods, and while the Calvinists 
were racking their brains for opprobrious 
epithets—liar, miscreant, apostate, Pope John, 
Old Nick, and the like—the Arminian Magazine 
concerned itself with the progress of the 
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Gospel and the growth of the Wesleyan 
societies. 

In the end the fury even of Hill and Toplady 
burned itself out, for controversy languishes 
when one side will not fight. But in the heated 
imaginations of the Calvinists Wesley continued 
for many years to play the part of bogey-man, 
and some of the more ignorant really believed 
that he was in league with the Pope or the 
Devil, or both. His Journal contains an 
amusing account of a meeting with one such 
on the road from Newport-Pagnell to North- 
ampton. The story must be told in his own 
words :— 

‘I overtook a serious man, with whom I 
immediately fell into conversation. He pres- 
ently gave me to know what his opinions were ; 
therefore I said nothing to contradict them. 
But that did not content him. He was cuite 
uneasy to know, “ whether I held the doctrine 
of the decrees as he did*”’: but I told him 
over and over, “‘We had better keep to 
practical things, lest we should be angry at 
one another.” And so we did for two miles, 
till he caught me unawares, and dragged 
me into the dispute before I knew where I 
was. He then grew warmer and warmer, 
told me “I was rotten at heart, and supposed 
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I was one of John Wesley’s followers.” I 
told him, “No; I am John Wesley him- 
self.” Upon which ... he would gladly 
have run away outright. But being the 
better mounted of the two, I kept close 
to his side, and endeavoured to show him 
his heart, till we came into the street of 
Northampton.’ 

‘Being the better mounted of the two!’ 
Nothing could illustrate better than this phrase 
Wesley’s somewhat grim, but utterly un- 
malicious, humour ; and the whole incident 
forms a perfect illustration of his temper and 
methods, his determination not to be drawn 
into controversy, his humility in confessing 
that he was so entangled against his will, 
and his persistence in pushing home his 
arguments once the opportunity had been 
forced upon him. 

In the end, Wesley was completely vic- 
torious. Except for two uninfluential branches 
of Methodism, the new movement repudi- 
ated the doctrine of Predestination. Even 
among the Evangelicals in the Church, 
ultra-Calvinism gradually faded away. The 
scientific determinism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was its echo in the secular sphere, 
but in the religious world a man might 
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travel the length and breadth of England 
without finding a congregation that even 
knew what he was talking about when he 
spoke of ‘Election’ and the ‘final perseverance 
of the Saints.’ 
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WESLEY was now an old man and was begin- 
ning to reap some of the fruits of his persistence 
in the way he had chosen. What a power is 
longevity when it is accompanied by such 
activity as his! He survived the early attacks 
of mobs, the hostility of bishops, the fury of 
Calvinists, the treachery of friends, the de- 
fection of disciples ; he even outlived his wife, 
and as the ’seventies drew to a stormy close he 
could not but realise that his work was succeed- 
ing in spite of everything. 

Who would have supposed at the time of 
Wesley’s secession from the Moravians that 
before his death the members of his societies 
would number more than 130,000, not counting 
those in America? Such a result was made 
possible not only by his tireless energy, but by 
a genius for organisation which has seldom 
been equalled in any sphere of life. The great 
difference between Wesley and the other leaders 
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of the revival was that Wesley was never con- 
tent to win the individual soul. He had no 
belief in a solitary holiness, and wherever he 
went he left behind him not a mere group of 
converted men and women, but the nucleus 
of an evangelising body whose actions and 
discipline were rigidly controlled by himself. 

His opponents called him Pope John, and 
this was perhaps the only one of their epithets 
which was justifiable. ‘The property was held 
in his name; lay-preachers were authorised by 
himself ; local hymn-writers or pamphleteers 
who wished to print their effusions were plainly 
told that they would be better employed in 
promoting the sale of Wesley’s own books. 
There was no lack of such books, for he was 
determined that Methodists should have a 
‘Christian Library’ of their own, and worked 
hard to supply it. The mere list of his 
publications is a formidable one, and it is 
almost miraculous that so busy a man could 
have contrived to write so much. Much of it 
no doubt was a mere abridgment of the work 
of other men, but there was much original 
matter, and no life of Wesley, however short, 
would be complete without some consideration 
of his literary output. 

His controversial writings were compara- 
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tively few; mere abuse and slander he 
habitually ignored; but there were some 
opponents who had to be answered, and 
Wesley’s answers were all marked by good 
sense, good manners, and the somewhat dry 
but forceful logic which he had learned at 
Oxford. He answered Tucker in ‘ The Prin- 
ciples of a Methodist,” the Rev. T. Church in 
‘The Principles of the Methodists further 
explained,’ Bishop Lavington in two ‘ Letters 
to the Author of Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists compared,’ and Bishop Warburton’s 
‘ Doctrine of Grace ’ in a ‘ Letter to the Bishop 
of Gloucester.’ We have already noted the 
reluctant part he took in the Calvinist con- 
troversy. He replied to the Unitarian Taylor 
of Norwich with a pamphlet on ‘ The Doctrine 
of Original Sin.’ 

He wrote a number of theological works of a 
non-controversial kind, more for the instruction 
of his followers than to refute opponents ; he 
wrote a History of Methodism, a general Ecclesi- 
astical history, a book on natural philosophy, 
a life of Fletcher of Madeley, a treatise 
on Primitive Physic. He published numerous 
volumes of sermons, and frequent extracts from 
his Journal ; he wrote school books for the boys 
of Kingswood. 
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His excursions into political controversy have 
caused some difficulty to his followers, for 
while most of these, throughout the history of 
Methodism, have been Liberals, Wesley him- 
self was an uncompromising Tory. He was, 
like his father, staunch for Church and King, 
with a real devotion to the House of Hanover 
and the Protestant Succession. In ‘A Word 
to a Protestant’ he urged Englishmen to keep 
out the Pretender ; in his ‘ Free Thoughts on 
Public Affairs’ he denounced Wilkes, and a 
few years later he returned to the charge with 
* Thoughts on Liberty,’ in which he declared 
plainly that, in his opinion, Englishmen had 
as much liberty as was good for them. When 
the American Revolution broke out, Wesley 
offered his pen to the English Government, and 
although the offer, for some unexplained 
reason, was not accepted, this did not prevent 
him from making an adaptation of Dr. John- 
son’s pamphlet against the Americans and 
issuing it as ‘ A Seasonable Address.’ 

His adaptations of the works of others are 
too numerous for detailed mention, but we 
may note in passing that he made an extract 
of Young’s Night Thoughts and actually brought 
out an edition of Henry Brooke’s novel, The 
History of Henry Morland, or The Fool of Quality— 
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this, to the horror of his more strait-laced 
followers, who refused to distinguish the art 
of fiction from the practice of lying. 

What, it may be asked, has remained of all 
this literary activity on Wesley’s part? How 
much of it has any permanent value? The 
frank answer must be ‘ very little.’ Wesley’s 
style is lucid, well balanced, and admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it was 
intended, but of the peculiar quality which 
transforms writing into literature there is 
hardly a trace. Moreover, his style, like that 
of so many pious writers, suffers from an over- 
abundance of biblical phrases. The Bible 1s 
an unsurpassed monument of the English 
tongue, but the cliché is no more tolerable 
because it happens to be religious. Even the 
Journal, in spite of its vivid flashes, is difficult 
to read in its entirety, and the greater part of 
Wesley’s writing is neglected even by his most 
ardent disciples. 

There remain his hymns and those of his 
brother Charles, and these, while they are 
unlikely to be included in anthologies, have 
a permanent place in Christian hymn-books. 
Wesley himself would have desired no more. 
He early recognised the importance of hymns 
both for promoting religious fervour and as a 
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means of theological instruction. Just as the 
mediaeval churchman strove to make the walls 
of his church into a complete picture gallery 
of religious knowledge, so Wesley, who scorned 
appeals to the eye, tried to make his hymn- 
books into a complete system of Methodist 
theology. Fitted to attractive tunes, they were 
easy to learn and difficult to forget, and the 
doctrines which they embodied were remem- 
bered with them. They were at once homilies, 
litany, and psalms, and it is not surprising that 
they tended more and more to replace the 
Church service altogether. 

This tendency Wesley viewed at first with 
alarm and always with regret. He who had 
striven so hard to revive spirituality within the 
Church found his followers standing more and 
more outside it. ‘The very completeness of the 
organisation which he had founded made it a 
separate organisation. It had its own dis- 
cipline ; why should it listen to the parish 
priest? It had its own meeting-places ; why 
should it go to church? It had its own 
hymnology ; why should it continue to use 
the Anglican prayer-book? It was in vain 
for Wesley to publish ‘ A Word to a Methodist 
on his Duty of adhering to the Church,’ and, 
a few years later, a pamphlet of ‘ Reasons 
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against a Separation from the Church of 
England against all Dissenters.” Many of those 
who joined him were Dissenters, and few of his 
disciples felt any especial loyalty to the Anglican 
communion. The Church of England itself 
did its best to expel those who tried to rouse 
it from its lethargy, and when finally some at 
least of the clergy would have welcomed the 
Methodists, it was already too late. Slowly, 
but inevitably, the question of separation grew 
nearer and nearer. 

When Wesley had taken a lease of the 
Foundry he had never thought to live long 
enough to see the lease expire. This happened, 
however, in 1775, and a new and more com- 
modious site was chosen in the City Road. 
The new chapel built on it was opened for 
worship in the autumn of 1778, and the 
question immediately arose whether or not 
the Church Service should continue to be 
said there as it had been said at the Foundry. 
Charles, always more Anglican than John, was 
strongly in favour of its continuance, but he 
found many of the lay-preachers against him. 
The truth was that these men whom both 
brothers still regarded as lay-helpers merely, 
were already developing a clericalism of their 
own. They were the ministers of Methodism, 
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and it was only natural that they should be 
jealous of the Anglican clergy, and should dis- 
like a liturgy which was a constant reminder 
of their inferior position. Charles, with his 
rigid Anglicanism, was fighting a losing battle, 
and as we have seen, he had lost the influence 
with John by which he might have made his 
wishes more effective. He still had enough 
power, however, to delay the issue, but when 
he died in 1787 events moved rapidly. 
Wesley’s own position was a difficult one, 
for while in theory he clung to the Anglican 
connection, his strong practical sense of the 
needs of the moment was always leading him 
to take steps which made separation more and 
more inevitable. With a last flicker of his old 
belief in Apostolic Succession he allowed some 
of his lay-preachers to be ordained by a Bishop 
of the Orthodox Church, another proof of the 
curious resemblance in temperament between 
himself and some of the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement in the nineteenth century. But a 
situation so anomalous could not last for ever. 
Lady Huntingdon registered her chapels as 
Dissenting meeting-houses in 1781, and Wesley 
must often have been tempted to do the same, 
especially when the Lincolnshire magistrates 
refused to license Methodist chapels unless 
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Dissent was pleaded. The main causes of the 
break, however, are to be sought among the 
Methodists themselves. 

Wesley, like all autocrats, was much con- 
cerned in his latter days by the question of 
finding a successor, and fortunately there was 
one man who was eminently suited for such 
a high task. This was Dr. Thomas Coke, an 
Anglican clergyman of strong Evangelical 
views who had been driven out of his parish 
because of his sympathy with the Methodists. 
Wesley met him in 1775, and at once realised 
his capabilities. Coke became his lieutenant, 
grew extremely influential, and at the Con- 
ference of 1788 boldly pleaded for separation 
from the Church. But the Conference, under 
Wesley’s guidance, came to the conclusion that 
Methodists had in fifty years never differed from 
the Church in any point of doctrine, and had 
only varied from it in discipline ‘ out of necessity, 
not' choice . . . by extemporary prayer, by 
employing lay Preachers, by forming and 
regulating Societies, and by holding yearly 
Conferences.’ ‘The result was a personal victory 
for Wesley, yet he confesses in his Journal that 
on his way to the Conference he had been 
unable to prevent the people of Epworth from 
leaving the Church. 
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‘As Mr. G. is not a pious man, but rather 
an enemy to piety, who frequently preaches 
against the truth, and those that hold and love 
it, I cannot, with all my influence, persuade 
them either to hear him, or to attend the 
Sacrament administered by him. If I cannot 
carry this point even while I live, who then 
can do it when I die? And the case of 
Epworth is the case of every Church where 
the Minister neither loves nor preaches the 
Gospel. The Methodists will not attend his 
ministrations. What then is to be done?’ 

With the thought of death before him he 
had already drawn up a Deed of Declaration, 
providing for the legal ownership of all the 
Methodist property after his decease, and 
forming the Conference into a permanent cor- 
poration. But the importance of this step was 
as nothing compared with his action in regard 
to America. The War of Independence had 
largely decreased the number of Anglican clergy 
in America, and the American Methodists, 
even if they still wanted to go to Church, 
could hardly have done so. Wesley appealed 
to the Bishop of London to send a preacher to 
them, but he refused, whereupon Wesley de- 
cided to send Coke, and at Coke’s request 
laid his hands upon him, and set him apart 
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as Superintendent of the Societies in America. 
Wesley was careful to ‘set apart’ a ‘ Super- 
intendent,’ yet the world, and Coke himself, 
insisted on believing that he had ordained a 
‘Bishop. When Coke arrived in America he 
‘set apart’ Asbury in the same manner ; the 
two men described themselves as bishops, and 
became the founders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Wesley’s action, whether he admitted 
it or not, was tantamount to a formal separation 
from Anglicanism. He would not admit it, 
but continued until his death to warn his 
followers that if they ever separated from the 
Church they would dwindle to ‘a dry, dull, 
separate sect.’ 

It would be an exaggeration to say that this 
prophecy has been fulfilled, yet the separation 
has been a loss for both parties. To the 
Church it meant the loss of a large part of 
the Evangelical element which kept it balanced 
as the representative church of the English 
people. The Methodists gone, the scale tipped 
in the opposite direction, towards ritualism, 
and Rome itself. To the Methodists it meant 
the loss of the wide historical background of 
the Christian faith. Such a background Wesley 
had provided in his own person, and when he 
died there was no one to take his place. But 
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these considerations were hidden from the eyes 
of the founder of Methodism, who proclaimed 
proudly that he lived and died a member of 
the Church of England, and who hoped 
sincerely, if somewhat inconsistently, that all 
his followers would do the same. 

Apart from the question of separation, the 
last years of Wesley were serene and un- 
troubled. As he travelled tirelessly about the 
country he nearly always found his societies 
increased since the time of his last visit. 
Calvinists on the one hand and Antinomians 
on the other might have stolen away the 
members, but a nucleus always remained, 
which gradually grew into a stronger and 
more homogeneous body. Everywhere he was 
received with a respect and devotion which 
must have been very sweet to the old man 
after the storms and trials of his earlier life. 
Even the Anglican clergy, although many of 
them must have known that the Methodists 
would never return to the Church, and only 
awaited Wesley’s death to break away from it 
altogether, received him kindly, and he was 
as frequently invited to preach and to occupy 
pulpits as he had formerly been debarred from 
them. There were no more hostile pamphlets 
written by bishops, and no more attacks by 
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angry mobs. Wesley had become a national 
institution. Well might he cry, ‘ the reproach 
of Christ is finished,’ and almost begin to feel 
that the change was due rather to his own lack 
of zeal than to a transformed public opinion. 

The fear was unnecessary. He, an old man 
who might well have retired from active service 
and left the labour of itinerancy to younger 
men, still travelled as much as ever. Only, 
now, he was no longer able to ride on horse- 
back, but was carried from place to place in 
a post-chaise. It is typical of his determination 
to waste none of the moments that remained 
to him that even this travelling chaise had a 
shelf fitted up to contain books. The seventeen- 
eighties drew to a close and still the indefatig- 
able old man rolled round the widening circle 
of his societies. Every visit must have seemed 
to their members like the last, but, after a few 
months, Wesley would appear again, emerging 
from his chaise with a step as firm, with an 
eye as bright, with a smile as sweet as ever. 
Only, now, the long hair, which hung down 
over his shoulders in two neat curls, was snow- 
white. It is small wonder that the devotion 
he aroused should approach the verge of 
idolatry. 

Wesley ended his Journal in October 1790. 
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Until August 1789 his bodily faculties had 
continued unimpaired to a remarkable degree, 
due, no doubt, to his temperance and activity. 
But suddenly his sight failed, and his hand 
became so shaky that the final pages of the 
Journal are almost undecipherable. ‘I am 
now an old man,’ he begins his entry for the 
New Year, ‘ decayed from head to foot. My 
eyes are dim; my right hand shakes much ; 
my mouth is hot and dry every morning. 
I have a lingering fever almost every day. 
My motion is weak and slow. However, 
blessed be God, I do not slack my labour. 
I can preach and write still.’ 

Preach he certainly did, almost daily, still 
travelling as far as Bristol, ‘Tewkesbury, Birm- 
ingham, and on to Manchester and Liverpool. 
In May he penetrated once more to Scotland, 
preaching a farewell sermon at Aberdeen, for 
he knew it was for the last time. But Wesley 
was never at home in Scotland, the Scots being 
unsympathetic towards his doctrines. Glasgow 
offered him only a miserably small congrega- 
tion, and it was with relief that Wesley found 
himself back at Newcastle. This had been one 
of his early fortresses, and he confessed that 
he would like to end his days there. But he 
hurried on, southwards through York and 
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Lincoln, preaching once again at Epworth, 
back to Bristol, on to Portsmouth, back to 
London, away to Colchester—Wesley’s chaise 
could not roll fast enough for the unwearying 
evangelist intent on redeeming the last remnant 
of his time. 

So the year 1790 closed with Wesley’s activity 
unabated, but in the next February he took 
cold while preaching at Lambeth. The next 
day he had a fever, but insisted on preaching 
at Chelsea from the text ‘ The King’s business 
requires haste.’ He was compelled to pause 
in his discourse several times, his voice failing. 
Two or three days afterwards he seemed better, 
and in spite of all the efforts of his friends to 
dissuade him, insisted on keeping an appoint- 
ment at Twickenham. Next day he was back 
in London preaching at the Chapel in the 
City Road, and on the next drove out to 
Leatherhead. ‘There he preached, on Wednes- 
day, February 23rd, what proved to be his 
last sermon. On Friday morning he returned 
to his lodging at the City Road Chapel, but 
his friends noticed his difficulty in alighting 
from the carriage and climbing the stairs to 
his room. He lay in bed until Sunday, when 
he got up, took tea, and spoke with his friends. 
But this exhausted him too much and, knowing 
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that he was dying, he went to bed again, 
No fever, no incoherence clouded the last 
moments of Wesley. Although worn down by 
weakness his brain seemed as clear as ever. 
One of his favourite hymns, a hymn by Isaac 
Watts, kept running through his head : 


‘T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath.’ 


Once he found strength to sing the verse to 
the end, and then sank back exhausted. Almost 
his last words were: ‘ The best of all is that 
God is with us.’ He died on the morning of 
March end, 1791. 

March oth was the day fixed for the funeral. 
Dr. Whitehead, one of Wesley’s chief assistants, 
was to deliver the sermon; and it had been 
intended that the coffin should be placed 
immediately before the pulpit during the 
service. But such crowds had already come 
to gaze upon the serene and beautiful face of 
the dead man that the preachers, afraid of a 
disturbance by the mere multitude of people, 
resolved the evening before to inter the body 
early next morning. This they did between 
five and six, and a considerable number of 
people attended even at that early hour. The 
funeral service was read by Richardson, one 
of Wesley’s preachers, who, when he came to 
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the words, ‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul 
of our dear Brother,’ ‘ substituted, with the 
most tender emphasis, the epithet: Father, 
instead of Brother, which had so powerful an 
effect on the congregation that from silent 
tears they seemed universally to burst out into 
loud weeping.’ 

Wesley bequeathed to the Connexion the 
copyright of his literary works. Apart from 
this, his personal possessions consisted of the 
clothes in which he had made his last journey 
and the small change in his pocket. Whatever 
opinion may be held of Methodism, of Wesley 
himself there can be only one opinion: that 
he was a man in whom the love of God and 
the love of man burned with a steady flame 
which no opposition could quench, and whose 
heat will still be felt and whose light will still 
be seen as long as the Christian faith endures. 
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Ir is impossible in a short note to indicate more 
than a few of the books which have been written 
about Wesley and Methodism. Wesley’s own Journal 
(Hardy’s Edition, 1909) is, of course, essential, as 
well as his sermons and other writings, especially 
the Letters. John Whitehead’s Life (1793-1796) has 
the advantage of personal knowledge on the part 
of the author. Southey’s Life came out in 1820, 
and is still valuable for its balance and sense of 
background, although much information has come 
to light since Southey’s day. Most of this is in- 
corporated in the Rev. Luke Tyerman’s Life and 
Limes of the Rev. Fohn Wesley (1870-71). This work is 
a mass of valuable information, and it is the more to 
be regretted that Tyerman’s bigoted and censorious 
attitude should make it difficult to read without 
impatience. Adam Clarke’s Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family (1823), Henry Moore’s Life (1824), Isaac 
Taylor’s Wesley and Methodism (1851), J. H. Rigg’s 
Living Wesley (1891), J. H. Overton’s Wesley (1891), 
Telford’s Life of John Wesley (1899), F. J. Snell’s 
Wesley and Methodism (1900), and W. H. Fitchett’s 
Wesley and hts Century (1906) may be consulted, as well 
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as Wesley Studies (1903), and the Proceedings of the 
Wesley Historical Society. Among recent bio- 
graphies may be mentioned those of Mr. C. E. 
Vulliamy (1931) and Mr. Arnold Lunn (1929). 

An especial debt of gratitude must be acknow- 
ledged by the present author to M. J. A. Léger, 
whose Jeunesse de Wesley (1910) is indispensable to 
those who would understand the theological back- 
ground of Wesley’s early life. Only less valuable is 
his monograph on the Grace Murray affair— John 
Wesley’s Last Love (1910). 
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